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From 
The 


Educational Center... 


N 1947, WHEN British empire rule in India was terminated, I was in Canada and | 

found the newspaper comments very interesting. India had become a member of 
the Commonwealth with the privilege of withdrawing from it at the end of a year. 
One Toronto editorial expressed the hope that India, like other Commonwealth 
members, would discover that this association did not limit its independence but 
was, in fact, “independence plus.” 

This phrase has often occurred to me in thinking of the work of the Association's 
Committee on Program Development and Research. Its role in program might well 
be described as “program plus.” Structurally it has no connection with branch or 
State Division Program chairmen. It is not its function to assist in month to month 
program planning for branches or State Divisions. This is in the competent hands of 
officers and chairmen at these levels. But as the subject matter committees work in 
their annual meetings, as the Board discusses the work of the Association, certain 
problems or areas of interest common to program as a whole have emerged. These 
are “program plus”’ and the concern of the Program Development Committee. 

It was from this point of view that the committee made, two years ago, a reader- 
ship survey on some of AAUW’s publications. Who read publications in subject 
matter fields? How were they used? These and many other questions concern not 
just one subject matter program but the program of the Association. 

In the same spirit, the committee made a survey of scholarship giving. How much 
money did AAUW branches devote to local scholarships? What standards for award 
ing were used? How effective an assistance to higher education were these scholar 
ships? This information was not primarily related to the work of any particular 
branch or State Division, or in any particular subject matter field. It was relevant 
to the program of the Association as an organization distinguished for fellowships to 
women scholars. 

Among the many problems the committee has been recently considering is the 
effect of the size of branches on program implementation. No one of the more than 
145,000 women who belong to AAUW wishes study and action to be superficial. But 
a considerable percentage of our branches have between twenty-five and seventy-five 
members and we have an elaborate structure of officers and committees. What 
problems come to a branch of less than fifty members when it attempts to implement 
program? The committee has also considered the fact that the members do a great 
deal of volunteer work. What is the role of the volunteer in our society? How can she 
be more useful to professionals in fields short of personnel? What is the role of the 
private organization in helping to train volunteers? 

These and many other topics constitute the work of the Program Development 
Committee. It is not separate from but in addition to work in the familiar subject 


matter fields. It is “program plus.” 
(at bh. Mag vinbl. 





New Deal or New Frontier? 


Resale Price Maintenance 


After ‘Twenty-five Years 


BY MABEL NEWCOMER 


ees price maintenance laws, per- 


mitting manufacturers to set retail 
prices for their products, are a heritage 
from the depression of the thirties. The 
sharp decline in sales early in this period 
led to suicidal price cuts to attract such 
business as remained and manufacturers 
and alike asked for and _ re- 


ceived government assistance in supporting 


retailers 


prices, 

The first “fair-trade law” 
price maintenance is called by those who 
favor it — was passed in California in 1931 
and within a decade similar laws prevailed 
in forty-five states. These state laws were 
strengthened by the Miller-Tydings Act, 
passed by 


as resale 


Congress in 1937, to permit 
manufacturers to set retail prices for 
branded goods sold in interstate com- 
merce, without fear of prosecution under 
the antitrust laws, in states with similar 
laws for intrastate commerce. The fixed 
price applied to all sales whether or not 


Dr. 


Chairman for sia 


News OMER, 


who served as AAUW SEI 
years, is an Emeritus Profe ssor 
f Economics, Vassar College, and a fre quent 
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retailers handling price-fixed commodities 
signed contracts to this effect. 

By a Supreme Court decision in 1951, 
the Miller-Tydings Act was declared in 
applicable to dealers who did not formally 
agree to the fixed price. Congress promptly 
passed the McGuire Act to make its in- 
tention of including nonsigners clear, but 
three states and the District of Columbia 
had never passed such laws and the courts 
in several other states ruled that such leg 
islation could not be enforced for non 
signers. In a few states, the law was in 
validated in its entirety. By 1959, only 
thirty states had fully enforceable laws. 
Merchants in border areas were faced with 
price competition from  non-free-trade 
areas. 

This led to renewed demands for more 
effective Federal bills for 
this purpose before Congress. 
Thus far, however, no action has been 
taken and it seems desirable, before fur 
ther measures are approved, to review the 
problem and proposed remedies. What are 
the merits of this type of government con 
trol of free competition? 


laws. Several 


are now 


Resale price maintenance permits man 
ufacturers to fix retail prices on branded 
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goods if these goods are in competition 
with similar products. Such competition is 
supposed to protect the consumer from ex- 
cessive prices. Under resale price main- 
tenance, however, the retailer is no longer 
in price competition with his rivals for 
these goods, although he still competes in 
pricing other goods and in the services he 
offers his customers. 

Since the manufacturer decides whether 
or not to fix retail prices, this must be 
advantageous to him. One of the advan- 
tages, presumably, is protection of his 
market. If small merchants handling his 
products go oul of business, or stop deal- 
ing in these goods, because larger concerns 
can undersell them, the number of outlets 
for the product will decline. A second 
gain to the manufacturer, it is argued, 
is protection of the good name of his 
products. If these can be had at bargain 
prices, buyers may begin to question their 
quality. 

These are the benefits that more than 
twenty representatives of manufacturers, 
testifying at the fair-trade hearings be- 
fore the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce in 1959, stressed 
most frequently. Only one manufacturing 
interest, a trade organization for grocery 
products, opposed such legislation. 

These arguments have some validity 
when well-known brands are used to at 
tract customers to a store in the hope of 
persuading them to buy high-priced com- 
petitive brands instead, the merchants 
claiming that the low-priced item they 
used as bait is inferior. If, however, the 
price reduction leaves the retailer with 
even a slender margin of profit, he can 
continue the low price indefinitely and the 
normal result is likely to be increased 
sales rather than the reverse, even though 
it discourages nearby competitors from 
handling this particular brand. 

Opponents of price fixing argue that 
it is more likely to reduce markets than 
price competition. Not only do high prices 
cut down sales but they encourage large 
retailers to offer their own brands to com 
pete with the price-fixed brands. Oppo- 
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nents also contend that the real interest of 
the manufacturer is wider profit margins. 

While the laws specifically provide that 
there must be competing products if prices 
are fixed, when competitors are few they 
may be persuaded to adopt the same 
price. The recently exposed price-fixing 
conspiracy by nineteen electrical manu- 
facturers is an instance of this. Such price- 
fixing agreements are illegal, but more and 
more competitors choose advertising in 
preference to price competition to attract 
customers, and it is quite possible to main- 
tain uniform prices for similar products 
without any formal agreement. Price lists 
are available to all. 


Marked Uniformity in Prices 


There is often a marked uniformity in 
the retail prices of competing goods. | 
find, in leafing through the current Buying 
Guide of the Consumers Union, that five 
of the nine “extra-firm foam-rubber mat 
tresses with box springs” graded as ac 
ceptable have prices ranging from $159 to 
$159.90. Comparable similarities are found 
in prices of washing machines and other 
consumer durables. that 
retailers cannot cut prices makes it easier 


The assurance 


(o maintain uniform prices for competing 
brands and this is often more profitable 
than price competition. 

The small retailer is generally consid 
ered to be the principal beneficiary of fair 
trade legislation. Not only is he less able 
to withstand business recession than the 
large retailer, but competition from super- 
markets and department store chains is a 
steadily growing threat. The convenience 
of shopping at neighborhood stores is of 
minor importance for families with cars. 
The housewife niay save time by patron 
izing a store at some distance if she finds 
everything on her list under one roof when 
she gets there. What cannot be found at 
the supermarket can surely be had at a 
department store within easy reach of the 
motorist. 

The argument most recently advanced 


in favor of resale price maintenance by 
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the numerous representatives of the re- 
tailers testifying at the fair-trade hearings 
is the necessity for protecting small mer- 


chants from loss-leader sales by competi- 


tors, particularly the large chains and dis- 
count houses that deliberately mislead 
theircustomers. But not all discount houses 
are engaged in shady practices. Some have 
made honest profits on narrow margins 
and high turnover and have grown to be 
big business themselves. And the econo 
mies of the large business units often en- 
able them to undersell the small merchant 
without loss. 


aimited Customer Advantages 
I ted Cust id tag 


Those opposed to resale price mainte- 
nance believe that it offers little protec- 
tion to the small retailer. The large stores 
have other attractions for customers than 
low prices. Moreover not all small retail- 
ers have high overhead. Some cannot 
provide the elaborate services of the large 
store, and they do not engage in expensive 
advertising. They may not be abie to af- 
ford a central location. But low rents, few 
customer services, and minimal advertis- 
ing cut costs, and reduced prices may be 
the only advantage they can offer the 
customer. 

The consumers’ stake in resale price 
maintenance has never been well sup 
ported. Some have argued that it saves the 
the shopping 
around! But the consumer who can afford 
to pay the price at the first place where he 
inquires has this option anyway. And the 
careful 


buyer inconvenience of 


shopper is penalized by price 
fixing. Nor does it guarantee quality. The 
manufacturer determines the quality of 
his products whether or not he dictates 
price. Buyers can learn by experience 

their 
brands are 


their neighbors’ —which 
best and the fact that a well 


brand 


owh or 


known sells for less at one store 


than at another does not impair its qual 

ity and need not confuse the customer. 
All the representatives of consumer in 

terests — individuals 


and consumer or 


ganizations — testifving at the fair-trade 
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hearings opposed such legislation. And the 
considerable number of disinterested in 
dividuals who testified — men with spe 
cial knowledge in this field, but represent 
ing neither business nor consumer inter- 
ests agreed that such price fixing is of 
doubtful value even to the small retailer, 
and that the net result will be higher 
prices. It is of interest to note, in this 
connection, that the drug industry, whose 
pricing policies have been a controversial 
matter in recent months, had a much 
larger representation among the propo 
nents of fair trade at the hearings than 
any other group. The real beneficiary of 
price fixing is the price fixer: The manu- 
facturer. 

Even if a good case were to be made for 
such controls, the fact is that fixed prices 
are difficult to enforce for durable goods. 
Aside from legal problems, the custom of 
turning in old equipment in partial pay 
ment for new makes any price possible. 
How much is a second-hand refrigerator 
worth? It depends largely on how badly 
the retailer wants to sell a new one. This 
may explain why the drug industry has 
shown this legislation 
than the producers of consumer durables. 
For their 
simpler. 


more interest in 


commodities, enforcement is 

Why, then, has resale price mainte- 
nance had such wide support? The answer 
is, in part, that small retailers find it in 
creasingly difficult to hold their own against 
large business corporations. And the small 
businessman, like the farmer, has served 
as a symbol of independence and freedom 
in America. Thomas Jefferson, while sup 
porting universal suffrage, had misgivings 
about the “rabble who might fall a prey to 
dictators”; he believed that the success 
of our democracy would depend on de 
farmers and 
businessmen. Only in this way could we 
hope to maintain a stable and independent 
electorate. 


veloping a nation of small 


This concept is still widespread. Per- 
haps for that reason we have attempted to 
prop up the independence of farmers and 
merchants with price supports. Our suc 
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cess with such supports, as far as the small 
farmer is concerned, is highly debatable. 
Can we hope to do better with the small 
merchant? 

Today farmers and independent busi- 
nessmen constitute a small and declining 
fraction of our electorate. But employees 
are not the illiterate and poverty-stricken 
mob that Jefferson feared. Most members 
of this group are well educated. A large 
them 
homes and cars. No thinking person be 


and growing proportion of own 
lieves that they are more easily swayed by 
demagogues than the owners of small drug 
stores and service stations. They come 


from the same families. 


Sherman Antitrust Act 


The free still 


model in this country, ts a self-regulating 


enterprise system, our 
system. Success goes to the able and in- 
dustrious at the same time that competi 
tion assures the consumer of reasonable 
prices. But the field of free competition 
has narrowed with the mechanization of 
industry. The low-cost producer today 
is usually the mass producer, and mass pro 
duction leaves very little room for small 
\ relatively 


small number of large producers can meet 


competitors, however able. 


all the needs for many commodities, and 
when the number is small collusion, rather 
than free competition, is feasible and prof 
itable. This destroys the automatic check 
of competition on prices and the interests 


of consumers and business will best be 
served by government controls. 

This fact has long been recognized and 
toward the end of the nineteenth century 
protection was sought through antitrust 
legislation. The Sherman Antitrust Act 
of 1890, the first Important Federal law 
for this followed by 
other break up 


large units and restore free competition, 


purpose, has been 


legislation designed to 


or to limit monopoly prices. These laws 
have likewise prohibited “unfair” compe 
and the 


profiteers eliminate the more efficient and 


tition by which the less efficient 


those charging reasonable prices by such 


devices as misrepresentation of the qualits 


of competing products, or temporary price 
cutting to drive competitors out of busi 
ness. 

It was under this legislation that the 
charges of price fixing to which the large 
electrical manufacturers have recently 
pleaded guilty were made. Unfair compe 
tition is injurious both to the final con 
sumer and the competent business firm. 

‘Today we accept government interven 
tion in our free enterprise system as es 
sential to the general welfare. The ques 
tion is What kind of intervention? And for 
whom? In this instance, it seems probable 
that better enforcement of the laws pro 
hibiting unfair competition would offer 
more protection to the efficient small con 
cern than resale price maintenance, and 
serve the interests of the consumer better 


too, 


AAUW Building 
with Dr. Arthur S, 
of the American 
n left}, and Eric 
f Liberal Education, 
>nor of the opening 


11 Center 





Memorandum on Convention 
Washington, D.C. — June 19-23 


In Keeping 
With Our Purpose... 


Convention Day by Day 


To raise your convention-consciousness to 
full pitch, we are proud to announce that 
among the distinguished figures scheduled 
to take part in this year’s convention 
programare Dr. Dexter M. Keezer, Director 
of MeGraw Hill Book Company; Dr. 
Harrison Brown, Professor of Geochem- 
istry at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology: Dr. Grayson Kirk, President of 
Columbia University; Dr. Ina Corinne 
Brown, Professor of Anthropology at Scar 
ritt College; Dr. Mary L. Bunting, Presi- 
dent of Radcliffe College: G. V. Ferguson, 
Editor-in-Chief of the Montreal Star, and 
Grace Holmes Barbey of UNICEF. 

Barring last-minute changes, here ts a 
tentative calendar for Convention Week, 
June 19-23: 


Monday, June 19. President Anna L. Rose 
Hawkes will preside at the opening session 
Monday After an Invocation, 
greetings extended by Walter 
Tobriner, Chatrman of the Washington 
District Mrs. Douglas 
Tomkies, South Atlantic Regional Vice 
president: Mrs. Everett Davis, President 
of the Maryland State Division; Mrs. W. 
Andrew Sale, President of the Virginia 
State Division, and Alice C. Cole, presi- 


morning. 
WwW ill be 


Commissioners: 
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dent of the Washington [D.C.| Branch 
The opening business of the convention, 
which will include reports of various com- 
mittees and the report of the Treasurer, 
will then be transacted. 

The Headquarters Staff will be intro 
duced at the afternoon session by General 
Director Dr. Pauline Tompkins. A panel 
on the Educational Foundation 
Dr. Helen D. Bragdon, 
former General Director; Dr. Eleanor F. 
D lan, Associate in Higher Education; 
Dr. Elizabeth S. May, former Chairman 
of the Fellowships Program Committee 
and nominee for Association First Vice 
president, and Dr. Kate Hevner Mueller, 
Chairman of the Foundation Library 
Committee. Dr. Althea Kratz Hottel will 
serve as moderator and there will be time 


will be 
conducted by 


for discussion, 

The evening session will begin with the 
now introduction of Board 
members and State Presidents by Presi 
dent Hawkes, followed by the convention 
Keynote Address, by Dr. Tompkins. 


traditional 


Tuesday, June 20. Simultaneous Special 
Interest Meetings, from nine to ten-thirty 
and eleven to twelve-thirty, will comprise 
the morning session. All Standing Com 
mittee areas as defined by our Bylaws 
will be covered. 
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‘The afternoon session will be devoted to 
a progress report of the Committee on 
Organization and Structure of the Associa- 
tion, approval of institutions recommended 
by the Higher Education Committee, and 
reports of the Building Planning 
Building Funds Committees. 

Dr. Laura Bornholdt, Dean of Women 
at the University of Pennsylvania, former 
Associate in International Relations, and 
newly appointed Dean of the College and 
Professor of History at Wellesley, will pre- 
side at the evening program meeting, de- 
voted to “Today’s World and Our Pur- 
pose: Major Forces Shaping American 
Society.”” Speakers will be Dr. Harrison 
Brown and Dr. Dexter M. 
Ina Corinne Brown and Mary I. Bunting 


and 


Keezer. Drs. 


will participate in a panel discussion of 
this topic. 


Wednesday, June 21. Dr. Hawkes will pre- 
side at a discussion of the report on ~The 
Structure of the 
Legislative Items and unfinished business 
the 
Luncheons are scheduled for Wednesday 


Association.”” General 


will end Regional 


morning session. 
and delegates may enjoy a free afternoon 
see page 230) before or after exercising 


their AAUW ballot box privilege 


will be open from eight in the morning till 


polls 


seven at night). Wednesday evening, the 
will be dedicated 
with appropriate ceremonies. The AAUW 
Achievement Award will be presented at 
this time and President Hawkes will make 
the Dedicatory Address. 


Educational Center 


Thursday, June 22. After the morning’s 
Meetings 
same times as Tuesday, June 20), con- 
will be 


Simultaneous Special Interest 


Resolutions 

Arts, Ele 
mentary and Secondary Education, Higher 
Edueation, International Relations, Mass 
Media, Status of Women, and Social and 


Economic Issues, followed by unfinished 


sideration given to 


and Legislative Items in the 


business. 
Dr. Meribeth President of 
IFUW, will preside at the evening pro- 


Cameron, 


gram meeting on “Today’s World and Our 
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Purpose: Major Forces Shaping World 
Society.”’ Dr. Grayson Kirk will speak and 
Grace Holmes Barbey of UNICEF and 


G. V. Ferguson will be panelists. 


Friday, June 23. Dr. Hawkes will preside 
at a Members’ Forum. Final sessions will 
be devoted to completing the busmess of 
the convention. 

Friday evening, delegates and visitors, 
always gallant, but doubtless weary after 
the week’s intensive conferring, will gather 
for the closing banquet. Dr. Mary Dich 
mann will preside and President Hawkes 
will make the Closing Address. 


Special Interest Sessions 


A favorite convention feature 1s Spe ial 


Interest Sessions. In June, four groups of 


these sessions will be held, on Tuesday, 
De 


June 20, and Thursday, June 22, from 
nine to ten-thirty A.M. and from eleven 
\.M. to Thus 


mia many as 


delegates 


different 


twelve-thirty. 
attend as four 
seSSIONS. 

Standing Committee areas as defined 
by our Bylaws will be covered, namely the 
Arts, Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion, Higher Education, Fellowships, In- 
Pro- 


gram, Mass Media, Membership, Social! 


ternational Relations, Legislative 
and Economic Issues, and Statusof Women 
The planning for these sessions is not 
complete and all information given here 
is, of course, subject to possible change 
Dr. Eunice Roberts, Higher Education 
Committee Chairman, will preside at the 
Hicguer Epucarion sessions, which will 
all have the same program: Brief talks on 
“The A AUW Crusade,” 7 ‘ollege Wom- 
en’s Acceptance of Their Responsibil- 
ity,” and “Federal Legislation in Higher 
The talks will be given, 
respectively, by Dr. R. Jean Brownlee, 
Dean of the College of Liberal Arts for 
Women, University of Pennsylvania; Dr. 
Pearl English at 
lowa State University of Science and 
Technology, and Dr. Eleanor F. Dolan, 


Education.” 


Hogrefe, Professor of 
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Higher Education Associate. A question 
and answer period will follow the talks. 
Branch members will then report briefly 
on particularly effective projects. Com- 
mittee members will participate and there 
will be opportunity for audience discussion. 


The Tuesday session for ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY Epucation will take 
up “Improvement of Public Education 
Through Curriculum.” Dr. Ruth A. Stout, 
Assistant Secretary for Professional Rela- 
tions of the Kansas State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, will speak on “Individualizing 
Education.” 

Four panelists will discuss curriculum 
at the preschool, kindergarten, elemen- 
tary, and secondary levels. They will be 
Margaret Rasmussen, Editor, Association 
for Childhood International, 
representing education for children under 
six; Dr. Helen K Mackintosh, Chief of 


the Elementary Schools Section, United 


Education 


States Office of Education, representing 
elementary education; Dr. Margaret Gill, 
Executive Secretary, Association for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Development, 
representing and 
Mrs. Leonard E. Campbell, Superintend- 
ent of Madison County, Nebraska, Public 
AAUW Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Com- 
mittee, on “Administrative Changes Af- 
fecting Curriculum.” 


secondary education, 


Schools and member of the 


The Thursday Elementary and Second- 
ary Education sessions will consider * Im- 
provement of Public Education Through 
” Dr. Lawrence G. Derthick, 
\ssistant Executive Secretary for Educa- 
tional Services, National Education Asso- 
ciation and former U.S. Commissioner of 
Education, will speak on “What the Role 
Has Been in 
the Improvement of Education.” Mem- 
bers of Congress representing both parties, 
along with Mrs. Leon Lamet, a member 
of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Committee, are expected to partici- 
pate in a follow-up panel on “AAUW’s 
Role at the National Level” and a panel of 
convention delegates will discuss “ AAUW’s 


Legislation 


of the Federal Government 
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Role in Support of Educational Legisla- 
tion at the Local Level.” Questions and 
answers will follow this discussion. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS’ nine o'clock 
session on Tuesday will take up “U.S. 
Policy Toward Africa: The Necessity for 
Choice.” Dr. Marion Spector, [IR Chair- 
man, will preside. Speakers will include a 
State Department Africa expert, to be 
followed by a question and answer period; 
Dr. Dorothy B. Robins, IR Associate, on 
the [IR emphasis on the emerging nations 
of Asia and Africa, and a symposium on 
how to plan a branch study-action pro- 
gram on Africa by a branch IR chairman, 
Barbara Evans, AAUW’s UN Observer, 
and Dr. Robins 

The Tuesday eleven o’clock session will 
be on “ Evolving U.S. Policy Toward Asia 
and Africa: The Choice Before Us,” with 
Dr. Isabel Abbott of the IR Committee 
presiding. Dr. Spector will speak on this 
1961-62 IR focus (see page 223) and there 
will also be discussion of the North Caro- 
lina state-wide co-ordinated program on 
Africa South of the Sahara. This session 
will end with consideration of a focused 
study-action program for the coming year 


with Mrs. Evans, Dr. Robins, and June 


Robinson of the United States Depart- 


ment of State participating. 

The Thursday morning nine o’clock IR 
session will consider U.S. policy toward 
Asia, with Dr. Spector presiding and a 
State Department Asian expert as key- 
noter. Dr. Robins will then speak and the 
third “item of business” will be discussion 
of branch study-action programming on 
Asia, with a branch IR chairman, Vir- 
ginta Geiger of USITA, Mrs. Evans, and 
Dr. Robins taking part. The second Thurs- 
day session will be a repeal of Tuesday s 


second session. 


By a request of previous convention dele 


gates, MEMBERSHIP is programming its 
sessions according to branch size. The 
Tuesday, June 20, session from nine to 
ten-thirty A.M. is for branches with mem- 


bership under fifty; from eleven A.M. to 
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twelve-thirty, for branches of fifty to 
ninety-nine; Thursday, June 22, nine to 
ten-thirty A.M., for branches of a hundred 
to 250, and eleven A.M. to twelve-thirty 
for branches over 250. The topic for all 
sessions will be “Members: To Have and 
To Hold.” A panel presentation by com- 
miltee members will be followed by in 
formal audience discussion by groups of 
six participants each, with questions or 
conclusions submitted to the Membership 
Committee Chairman, Mrs. Derrick Sher- 
man, who will preside. Membership Asso- 
ciate Ruth Barnes will act as a consultant. 


STATUS OF WOMEN 


offers a symposium 
“The College Woman 
as a Community Asset.’ The four sessions 
will take up “Women in Public Office,” 
from the viewpoint of the woman in office, 
under the leadership of Eureka Forbes, 
Representative From the Fifteenth Dis- 
trict to the First Legislature, Hawa; 
““AAUW and Women in Public Office,” 
from the viewpoint of the AAUW pro- 
gram planner, under the leadership of Dr. 
Mabel Conn, Michigan Status Commit- 
“Status Through Stature in the 
Community,” as viewed through AAUW 
programs which have led to richer volun- 


and discussion on 


tee: 


tary participation in community affairs, 
led by Ysabel Forker, AAUW Status 
Chairman, and Dean Audrey Wilder, Sta- 
tus Committee, and “The Kind of Com- 
munity Participation for College Women,” 
under the leadership of Lorraine Torres, 
Status Associate,and Mrs. Emerson Hynes, 
Arlington [Virginia] Branch Status chair- 
man. 


Issues will take 
up “Permutations and Combinations on 


SOCTAL KconNomi 


AND 
and Problems of 
Aging.” The Arlington | Virginia| Branch, 
skits, 
panels,” will present a sample of their 
yearlong study program based on AAU W’s 
“Consumer Kit.” It is hoped that a panel 
of “AAUW consumers” from North Da- 
kota and Texas will ask questions leading 


Consumer Problems 


using slides, and “quest ions-by- 


into audience discussion. ‘Then the audt- 
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ence will be asked to brief the SEI Asso- 
ciate, Edith Sherrard, who the same week 
will address a convention of food and drug 
officials on ““What Consumers Want To 
Know About Food, 
metics.” 

Then the Kensington | Maryland] Branch 
will launch a second experiment: Ques 
tions and answers about the White House 
Conference on Aging. Three of AAUW’s 
five national delegates to the conference 


Cos- 


Drugs, and 


will appear to answer Kensington Branch 
delegates’ questions. 


ARTS plans a participation session to 
bring out the value of the “felt experi- 
ence’’ as an essential first step in art 
experience. Members of the Arts Com- 
mittee Mary-Averett Co- 
ordinator of the Arts Resource Center, 
will conduct the sessions, which will be 
held at the Phillips Gallery (see 


224-25). 


and Seelye, 


pages 


The LeGcisuativE ComMITTEeE is planning 
to have as its guests members of Congres 
sional Committees working on interna 
tional relations and education. 


An informal question and answer period 
will be the order of the day for Fe.tow- 
sHips, with members of the various Fel- 
lowships Committees answering questions. 


Mass MeptIa sessions are on educational 
and cultural broadcasting m the United 
States. They will explore the situation in 
the present and immediate future with il 
lustrations of branch and State Division 
projects. Representatives of commercial 
and educational broadcasting will take 
part in a panel discussion at the Tuesday 


SESSIONS. 


Balloting 


Convention balloting for national officers 
will take place Wednesday, June 21, when 
polls will be open for eleven hours begin 
ning at eight A.M. See March JouRNAL 
for biographies of nominees. 
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Multiple Voting 

According to the AAUW Bylaws 
when a card count is called for by the con- 
vention, or when voting by ballot, each 
voter present shall cast one vote. The chair- 
man of a branch delegation may also cast 
the remaining votes to which her branch is 
entitled. 

Chairmen of branch delegations to the 

Washington Conventign may receive “mul- 

tiple voting” cards, entitling them to cast 

the remaining votes of their branches, 

upon request at the registration area on 

Monday, June 19, at ten A.M. and there- 

after during regular registration periods. 


Registration Reminders 


Before leaving home, check to see that you 
have your membership card (essential) 
and, if you are an advance registrant, your 
advance registration receipt. If you wait 
to register at convention as a delegate, a 
letter of certification from the appoint- 
ing official, as well as your membership 
card, will be required. 

On arrival in Washington, check into 
your place of convention residence at 
once. Your detailed address for the week 
is essential information 
before convention registration. IMporTANT: 


to be obtained 


the convention 
registration area (Continental Room) at 
the Sheraton Park Hotel until you have 
your Washington address and telephone 
number. This information is needed for 
the Convention Roster, which will serve 
official convention purposes and also as a 


Please do not come to 


convention directory for the use of mem- 
bers. 

Nore: All planing to attend convention 
should refer back to the “ Memorandum 
on Convention” section of the January 
March refresh their 
memories in respect to other vital details. 


and JOURNALS to 


Exhibits Unlimited 


In the Burgundy Room at the convention 
hotel — the Sheraton 
and visitors to convention will have an 


Park — delegates 
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Convention Registration Hours 
(subject to change) 


Sunday, June 18—10.30 a.m.—8 P.M. 
Monday, June 19—8 A.m.-8 P.M. 
Tuesday, June 20—8 a.m.—2 P.M. 
Wednesday, June 21 —8 A.mM.-7 P.M. 
Thursday, June 22—8 A.m.-2 P.M. 
Friday, June 23—8 A.m.—2.30 P.M. 


Place: Continental Room, Sherato: 


Hotel 


opportunity to eXamine and _ purchase 
Educational Center postcards, notepaper, 
and engraved sketches of the Center for 
framing; also AAUW and [FUW pins and 
charms and Association publications. In 
addition, there will be a surprise conven- 
tion exhibit that will tell AAUW’s story 
in visual graphic form, and, in an adjoin- 
ing room, a special exhibit of books relat- 
ing to AAUW’s activities and interests. 


Convention Tours 


We hope that many are making plans to 
spend a few days before and after con- 
vention seeing Washington, historic An- 
napolis, and Virginia. Don’t forget to 
send your reservations for tours on the 
blank on page 57 of the March JourNAL. 
Deadline for their receipt is May 15. 
The of thirty-five dollars 
quoted for the Williamsburg Tour is on a 
double This tour 
will return to the starting point in Wash 
ington at the end of the second day, 
Sunday, June 25. Also, the Washington 
Hebrew Congregation, with a history dat- 
ing back to 1852, has been added to the 
June 18 Sunday tour of churches. 
Tickets for these tours will be ready 
for those who have sent in the blank at 
the Tour Desk at the Sheraton Park. Dele- 
gates and others who will not have time 
for these pre-planned tours may wish to 


price eat h 


accommodations basis. 


(Continued on page 230) 





IN THE SERVICE OF FEELING .,, 


THE JAZZ EXPERIENCE 


By Barry Ulanov 


4zZ is an art of feeling. Its performers 
J nurture their feelings with the tender 
ness of a parent, the tension of a frustrated 
adolescent, and the violence of a dispos 
sessed adult. To find feelings and to hold 
them, jazz musicians use every means 
known to art and some new ones that they 
themselves have invented. Their proce 
dures are alternately controlled and dis 
orderly, anarchical and academic. They 
have developed virtuoso playing tech 
niques to fit them. They have established 
a whole new series of traditions. All are in 
the service of feeling. 

Feeling for the jazz musician is either 
physical or conceptual, or both. It may 
be evoked by a person, a place, an atmos 
phere, an object. It may spring, as the 
sounds which express it so often suggest, 
right from the blood. It may be the result 
of a surface speculation, or of a more 
deeply seated meditation. It may come 
floating tortuously to the lips or the fin- 
gers as the consummation of some union 
of emotion intellect. Whatever 
however it wherever it 
ends, it is feeling, feeling all the way. This 
is the subject of the jazz musician’s dis 
course, the substance of his art, the object 


of his life. 


and its 


source, comes, 
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Few will dispute the pre-eminence of 
feeling in a jazzman’s life. It is obvious in 
the special language he speaks, in_ the 
adjectives he relies on to indicate the tem 
perature of his feelings (hot or cool) or the 
intensity of his translation of his feelings 
into music jumping, leaping, wailing). li 
is clear in the anguish or jubilation or 
tightly withdrawn attitudes of jazzmen, 
all 


them playing on a night club stand, on a 


immedjately visible as one watches 
stage, or even in a recording studio. It is 
unmistakable in the music itself, which 
either elicits or reflects these moods, the 


music which gives final form to the feeling 


’ 

I W WILL, few can, argue about the high 
place of feeling in jazz. More can 
will 
the jazz musician makes of his feelings can 
be called art. 

Perhaps it does not matter whether or 
not we call it art. The first-rate jazz musi 
cian will go on playing first-rate jazz with 
or without the encomium and probably 


more 


debate the extent to which what 


less self-consciously and more forthrightly 
without it than with. But he can remain 
indifferent only so long. In search of ap 
proval, of status as an artist, he is likely 
to do what he or his predecessors have so 
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often done in the past: Turn out large 
scale works of a high literary and musical 
tone and very little else and perform these 
works at concerts which only come alive 
in the brief intervals allotted to improvisa- 
tion between the weighty compositions 
with which he is making his ambitious 
thrust at art. 

On the other hand, if he is a jazz primi 
tive, either a bona fide ancient of one of 
the first generations of jazz or one whose 
performances are consecrated by associa- 
tion with the ancients, he will settle back 
into his small repertory convinced that 
any attempt to make jazz into art will 
inevitably destroy its his original 
rude power. As a result, he will play the 
few pieces he plays the same way each 


and 


lime and the improvisation and attempt 
to make something fresh of each per 
formance will disappear and with them 


the original rude power. 


Jazz is music of a certam distinct 


rhythmic and melodic character; 
usually four quarter-notes to the bar 
serve as a solid rhythmic base for the 
improvisation of soloists or groups 
plaving eight or twelve measures or 
some multiple or dividend thereof. 
In playing jazz, musicians are join 
ing in a sort of enthusiastic ridicule 
of the 
pretense, pompousness in popular 
popular culture. This 
irony, this stoicism, no matter how 


sentimental extravagances, 


songs and 
hard it is to identify in a musical 
performance, is an essential part of 
jazz, perhaps the very substance 
upon which the music and our inter 
\ HANDBOOK oF 


Jazz, by Barry Ulanovy 


est in it survive. 


Jazz musicians achieve their place as 
artists only by the most devious means. 
hey must cultivate a balance of primi 
tive and sophisticated approaches, one 
which permits them to play with all the 
gusto of the early and middle period jazz 
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men and still gives license to do anything 
they may want with the inherited tunes, 
established forms, 
cedures. 


sacred playing pro 

They cannot go too far from the blues. 
When they lose contact altogether with 
the harmonic symmetries and melodic 
asperities of the blues, they seem to lose 
some of their identity as jazz musicians 
too. But they cannot wallow in the blues 
either, not any more, not this many years 
after the founding mothers, Ma Raine, 
and Bessie Smith, and their inspired ac 
companists. When they wallow, they come 
out muddy; their playing is coarse, but not 
vigorous; their thinking monotonous; their 
feeling synthetic, or at least it appears to 
be. 

Mere imitation of the past usually pro 
duces a music of little consequence and 
with it an embarrassing apparatus of ges 
tures, grimaces, laughter, language, and 
clothing — the stereotypes of the race 
conscious America in which jazz was first 
first 
acceptance is the right word for the pa 


played and jazzmen accepted, if 
tronage bestowed on clowns and panders 

The best jazz musicians have always 
both 
capable of producing endless variations 


been adventurers and craftsmen, 
on the blues, as for example the young 
Louis Armstrong did on the trumpet, or 
Jimmie Noone did on the clarinet, or Ear! 
Hines did (and still does) on the piano, by 
constructing engaging little two- and four 
bar figures (Armstrong), or fresh counter 
Noone), or a brilliant hammer 
Hines). 

They have been gifted with a melodic 
fertility that has made moving new tunes 
out of hackneyed old ones, as the lat 
Charlie Parker did almost every time he 
took up his alto saxophone and under 


melodies 
ing obbligato in trills 


almost all circumstances, in the compan) 
of genuine jazzmen, or the curious race of 
musicians that makes its living in radio, 
television, and recording studios, or with 
Really talented 
jazzmen have consistently resisted the 
double appeal of the familiar those 
tunes that they know best and therefore 


symphonic performers. 
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need examine least and that the public 
enjoys most and therefore will come to 
hear most frequently — as Duke Ellington 
has resisted that appeal with his constant 
building of a new repertory of all sizes and 
shapes and degrees of experimentation. 

\fter more than forty years of leading 
jazz bands and writing for them, Ellington 
is still capable of finding on-the-spot wit 
and joy in the mere gathering together of 
nine percussionists in a studio to sit in 
with his orchestra, or of drawing elegant 
jazz tunes out of a reading of a number of 
Shakespeare plays, or of wresting from the 
best-known and most often played blues a 
whole new set of insights into the individ 
ual tunes in particular and the blues form 
mn general. 


Bux AUSE jazz musicians are improvisers 


they are also experimenters. No matter 
what feeling inspired a particular per 
formance, there is almost always in thei 
work a kind of academic exercise in ex 
perimental procedures. 

They constantly probe their experience 
as musicians, as, for example, when the 
Woody Herman band, collectively, made 
over the Rodgers and Hart waltz “ Lover” 
into a tumultuous jazz piece in four-quar 
ter time, or when pianist Mary Lou Wil 
liams translated eight-to-the-bar boogi 
woogie motifs into a waltz. They test 
their idiom time 
they make the startling rhythmic changes 
which more than anything else set off one 
jazz era from another, as the musicians of 
bebop did when they broke with the syn- 


themselves and every 


copated patterns of all earlier jazz in the 
mid-forties and created a kind of one-one 
one-one beat so even in texture it barely 
required the intervention of bar lines to 
mark off the measures by which musicians 
hold themselves and their performances 
together. 

It is in the area of rhythm that jazz has 
its most striking contributions to make. 


\s it has become free of the restrictions of 
syncopation, it has become aware, or at 
least some jazzmen have, of the enormous 
possibilities of a kind of counterpoint of 
rhythms, setting lines in different times 
against each other to produce balance 
and and relaxation 
Rhythms in jazz, more than any other 


imbalance, tension 
element, have proved the fitting counters 
for jazz musicians’ feelings, physical o1 
conceptual. But in the past they have 
been confined to one beat at a time and 
thus to one line of development in an) 
one performance. 


Now, 4s the pianist Lennie Tristano has 
demonstrated, a boldly imaginative musi 
can be constructed out of lines in seven 
eight, seven-four, five-eight, and five-four, 
just to name a few possible times, played 
against each other as well as against a 
With this 


sort of improvisation in rhythm as well as 


conventional four-four time. 
in melody, some of the complex feeling 
that has in the past often eluded jazz can 
be expressed. 

Thus one has the matching and clashing 


of times in two piano “ Requiems,” one 
Tristano to memorialize 
Charlie Parker, the other by pianist Ber 
nard Peiffer to record his grief at the death 
of Art Tatum, a major figure in the his 
tory of jazz piano. Both Tristano and 
Peiffer make ample use of the blues. Both 
shift time frequently. Both make the 
listener well aware of the experimental! 
nature of their thought. Both communi 
cate a considerable flow of emotion: Ten 


conceived by 


derness, tension, even violence. Jazz re 
mains an art of feeling. 


Dr. tho is 185 Professor of 
English at Barnard College, has to his credit five 


{ LANOV, ocvale 


published hooks on music four of thei 


OM JAZZ 


and has been an editor and music columnist. 
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Developing 


Intellectual 


BY GRELLET C. SIMPSON 


EAL education intellectual educa 
R tion — is not the total growth and 
development of an individual, but the kind 
of education for which schools and col 
leges are created to make available to 
those who have the ability and the spunk 
to develop their talents. 

This is not to imply that one’s total 
being should go undernourished, unloved, 
or forgotten, but simply that schools and 
colleges exist to do a job that other agen- 
cies should not be able to do better, and 
the schools and colleges should not under- 
take to do a much larger job that other 
institutions of our society should and 
could do better. 

I am, of course, referring to colleges 
whose major responsibility is to develop 
the intellectual capacity of their students 


We are privileged to reprint this chapter from 
New Horizons ror CoLtteGe Women by per 
mission of the Public Affairs Press. The volume 
includes the le rts of ¥ pet ( hes given on the occasion 
of the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the Missis 
sipp? State College for Women. Dr. Stueson 7 
Chancellor of Mary Washington College of the 
University of Virginia. Other contributors to the 
volume include AAUW President Anna L. Rose 
llawkes and Foundation member Dr. Kate Her 
ner Mueller. See also page 227. 
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Curiosity 


and | make no exception to this posi 
tion or responsibility if a college by chance 
limits its enrollment to women or to men. 

Aware of my own attitude toward col 
leges and college students, I recalled a 
paragraph by a Mr. John Brown in Me- 
Guffey’s Siath Eclectic Reader: 


“Pray, Mr. Opie, may I ask you what you 
mix your colors with?” said a brisk dilettant« 
student to the great painter. “With brains 
sir.” was the gruff reply — and the right one 
It did not give much of information: it did 
not expound the principles and rules of art 
but, if the had the commodity 
referred to, it would awaken him: it would 


Inquirer 


set him agoing, athinking, and a-painting to 
good purpose, If he had not the wherew ithal, 
as Was likely enough, the less he had to do 


with colors and their mixture the better 


As a first proposition, I suggest that Mr. 
Brown’s definition of the primary “where 
withal” or “commodity” for the painter 
has a very uncomfortable relevance for all 
of us when we become concerned about 
our own lapses in intellectual curiosity 

not only for the “now” but for the “fu 
However, I doubt that we can 
blame society or fate whenever we fall 
from intellectual grace. We really 
blame only ourselves, since continuing 


ture. 
can 


intellectual curiosity is essentially the re 


07 





sult of a very definite act of the will of the 
individual — making a practice of using 
one’s own brain, as the artist suggests, 
rather than relying on others to do our 
thinking for us while our own minds only 
nibble at the edges of thought. It is not 
extra time or extra energies or “change of 
environment” that is needed to motivate 
the will to act in one’s behalf, but rather 
self-determination and continuous prac- 
tice in the art of thinking. 


The Unenforceable 


My second proposition is related to a very 
ancient law the 


idea of obedience to the unenforceable. | 


concept in medieval 
cannot put this concept into the social, 
political, or religious context of its original 
creation, nor can I trace its evolution in 
later legal history. But I am convinced 
that its application to our intellectual 
development has been, and will continue 
to be, the greatest niotivating factor in the 
intellectual maturity and achievements of 
the truly great, or flear-great, throughout 


all ages. 


\il of us know what is meant by the 


term /aw, or rule, and obedience thereto, 
but are we always conscious of the even 
more imperative demand for obedience to 
without 
which it is impossible to attain and retain 


an absence of enforceable rule, 


that true sense of order which motivates 
genuine intellectual curiosity? One’s edu- 
‘ation is valid only if he finds himself 
ready to live in the dual world of these 
two obediences. 

No one can make us think. Sound edu- 
‘ation encourages and stimulates a person 
to think, but oftentimes the motivation is 
based on the momentary incentive rather 
than upon the value nherent in the think- 
ing process itself. If learning is pursued 
wisely, one accepts the intellectual value 
of thinking as a possible end in itself, 
and not just a means — hopefully present 
when getting the 
hump” for the time being. An “intellec- 
tual laggard,” then, is the person who does 
not possess sufficient will or desire to be 


needed — of “over 


obedient to a power which is a uniquely 
human attribute — the power to think, 
which is the result of constant discipline, 
constant use and a continuing obedience 
to the unenforceable. 

Pascal wrote that “man is but a reed, 
the most feeble thing in nature, but he is a 
thinking reed.”’ While it is obedience to 
the unenforceable power to think that 
motivates genuine intellectual curiosity to 
a considerable extent, it is likewise this 
magic power of thinking that has given 
man, the feeble reed, the ability and the 
desire to weave all the threads of his 
existence into an overall pattern of intel- 
lectual solidarity and purposefulness, as 
he consciously strives to guide the shuttle 
of Truth through the warp and weft of 
everyday experience toward the attain- 
ment of man’s innate worth and dignity. 


Stem of the Tree 


What snares, what knots in the thread 
of man’s thinking interfere with the de- 
velopment of his intellectual capacity? 
My third proposition, drawn from an in- 
terpretation of a short passage in the 
Novum Organum of Francis Bacon, sug- 
gests the answer. The intellectual achieve- 
ment of our civilization, Bacon says, is 
“like the branches of a tree that meet in 
one stem.” The establishment of man’s 
empire over nature depends upon intel- 
lectual solidarity the stem of the tree 
which, in turn, is nurtured by the roots 
of intellectual curiosity. The lopped-off 
branch, the withered limb, the diseased 
leaf, and the spoiled fruit are results of 
damage to the stem — not the cause of it. 
Therefore, what caused the stem to be 
come damaged concerned Bacon greatly 
— as it should all of us. 

Bacon was bothered by what he termed 
“mental idols” — the fallacies and errors 
which mislead the mind and cause man to 
go astray in his thinking. What are these 
idols, these fallacies, that entangle our 
thinking? What are these imperfect pat 
terns of growth that sap the vitality of the 
matn stem of human understanding, and 
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which we 


must constantly try to avoid 


with all possible care? 

First is the “idol of the tribe,” inherent 
in the race of man itself. It is man’s tend- 
ency to assert that the standard of things 
is determined by the thinking or conclu- 
sions of the group, ignoring the fact that 
the threads of human thinking often be 
come knotted and twisted in an effort to 
follow the group pattern. Two minds are 
not necessarily better than one, for that 
means the fallacy of the tribe, the group, 
the clique, can be avoided. We have only 
to read the papers or listen to an average 
conversation or discussion to realize that 
the fallacy of the tribe often dominates 
and controls the life and the thought of 
the individual, sometimes without justifi 
cation and without reason. 


Conformity to Outmoded 


This does not mean that groups or tribes 
have not arrived at truths to which they 
rightly cling with fervor and conviction. 
Yet, to avoid the possibility that the 
group itself may be following a pattern 
no longer useful a twisting of the facts 
to make them conform to outmoded dogma 
or customs which actually have no basis 
in truth insure for the 
individual his right to suggest a different 


society must 


pattern, and for us our privilege to listen 
to his suggestion. 

No one in our free nation would deny 
any man his right to speak, but to avoid 
the possible fallacy of the tribe, we must 


think 


things through to logical and realistic con- 


listen with our minds; we must 
clusions. We must not accept the opinion 
of the group simply because it is the opin 
ion of the group, and we should decide for 
ourselves whether or not we can honestly 
agree with the view of the tribe. 


Just as there are fallacies of the group, 
there are likewise fallacies of the individ- 
ual the 
says. Everyone has his own personal facul- 
ties which stretch the warp or tangle the 
weft, arising from his own disposition or 
from his education and association with 


“idol of the den,’ as Bacon 
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others, or from his reading or the authority 
over him acquired by those he respects 
and admires, or from a different pattern 
impressed on the mind, as it happens to be 
preoccupied and prejudiced, or undis 
turbed and tranquil. The result is varia- 
ble, often and 
times actuated by chance. 


confused, seemingly at 

This fallacy is most frequently demon 
strated by what the non-academic world 
calls scornfully the “ivory tower” of the 
teacher, the scholar, the recluse. | wonder 
why the work-a-day feels that 


schoolteachers (eggheads, rather) have a 


world 


monopoly on these ivory towers. Has it 
ever occurred to them that each facet of 
society has its own ivory towers — each 
essentially bad? Man in any walk of life 
may build his ideas, his job, his business, 
his profession, his home, his family, his 
club, even his church, into an ivory tower 

The redeeming factor, the escape from 
this fallacy of the individual, is the know! 
edge that in a free society ivory towers 
need never exist. When they do, they are 
man’s error, not predestined patterns to 
which all must conform. And man’s escape 
from this fallacy is dependent upon his 
guarding against not so much the other 
fellow’s ivory tower as his own. The diffi 
culty, of course, lies in the fact that it is so 
much easier for one to point out the other 
fellow’s tower than it is to see that there 
might just as readily be a very privileged 
“tower” in attic — or 


his own mental 


cellar. 

I remember the lines: “ The fault, dear 
Brutus, is not in our stars But in ourselves, 
that we are underlings.” 

The third idol or fallacy Bacon calls the 
“idol of the market.”’ I might risk bowing 
down to this idol in presenting some ideas 
bearing a great educational significance. 
The fallacy with all those with 
whom we contact; it involves 
primarily communication, for language is 
the universal 


arises 


come in 


means of communication. 
The meaning of words is dependent upon 
the understanding of the person who uses 
them, as well as the understanding of the 
person who hears them, and is controlled 





only in part by definitions. 
The “error of the market place,” or idol 


of communication, arises from a bad or 


dictionary 


unwise choice of words and creates an 
amazing obstruction to the mind. Words 
unmistakably force the understanding, are 
capable of throwing everything into con- 
fusion, and frequently lead people into 
vain and unnecessary controversies. 

We grapple with this idol as we try to 
read an insurance policy, complete an 
income tax form, express an idea in words 

not just merely to state a fact, make a 
talk that seeks to stimulate a discussion of 
ideas rather than to answer a simple ques- 
tion or propound a specific view on a given 
topic. I have endeavored to force an un 
derstanding of some of the fallacies that 
the thinking person needs to guard against 
in order to develop his intellectual curios- 
ity to the fullest extent. Have I succeeded, 
or will some persons be convinced that 1] 
meant one thing, when I am equally con 
fident that I meant another? 


Fallacy of Dogma 


Finally, the fallacy of dogma, or as Bacon 
calls it, the “idol of the theatre” 
concern Us. Bacon viewed this fallacy, 


must 


resulting from the systems of philosophy 
political or otherwise) then known or yet 
to be stated, as so many plays brought oul 
and performed, thereby creating a ficti- 
tious and theatrical world. He was pri- 
marily concerned, and so should we all be, 
with those general systems of thought 
established by tradition and unquestion- 
ing acceptance, and at times maintained 
by neglect. 

I should like to approach this point by 
What is democ- 
racy? Do we believe in it? What is liberal 
education? Do we really know? What is 
free enterprise? Are we in 


asking a few questions: 


favor of it? 
What is capitalism? Can we define it? 

Now on the contrary side of the picture: 
What is socialism? Does it creep? What 
is a radical? Is he fundamentally bad? 
What is communism? Do we know why we 
are against it? 
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By these questions I suggest that we at 
times allow the fallacy of dogma to exist 
in order to dodge the honest investigation 
into truth. All our thinking is inevitably 
encircled by numerous frames of reference 
or set patterns of belief, and we constantly 
get our wires crossed. We need a greater 
awareness that wires do get crossed, thal 
oftentimes in our thinking we do “blow a 
fuse.” 


Essential Beauty of Truth 


intellectual 
and for the future, one should be con 
stantly vigilant lest he fall victim to the 
fallacies discerned by Francis Bacon. For 


To deve lop curiosity now 


whenever he does, the precise and well 
developed power of thought which best 
motivates mankind to enjoy and _ profit 
from the use of his mind is thereby cur 
tailed. I submit all education should lead 
to this fully disciplined intellectual life. If 
we continue to maintain this goal of the 
academic years on into the fuller years of 
adult maturity, we need hardly 
about isolated bodies of subject matter so 


worry 


easily obtainable when we need to know 
them. We have too often assumed that 
mere acquaintance with bodies of fact will 
motivate the mind to think. 

My fourth proposition is, therefore, that 
the most infallible motivation for con 
tinuing intellectual curiosity is based more 
upon acquiring the conviction of the es 
sential beauty of Truth, as perceived by 
the fully disciplined mind to explore all 
knowledge, than it is upon the idea that 
this continuing intellectual curiosity is 
dependent upon momentary interests, 
tested aptitudes, personality quotients, 
and social adaptability. 

I should like to suggest what I see as 
the ultimate goal of man as he moves in 
his moment of opportunity through his 
span of years. In the truest sense, our 
civilization will find its fulfillment only in 
the intellectual and moral solidarity of 
our inheritors. Our moral life is dependent 
for its maturity on the truly intellectually 
disciplined curiosity which today, and for 
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all days, we wish so hopefully to engender. 
We need constantly to remind ourselves 
that this peace, this solidarity, this fulfill- 
ment, will not be passed on to our in- 
heritors except through the turmoil and 
the hope, the pain and the joy, the sorrow 
and the exaltation, through which we 
make our lives the artistic creations for 
which purpose our Creator has given us 
our minds, 

A Portrait 
of the Artist as a Young Man, is the mature 


As James Joyce, in writing 


artist, so Stephen, the hero, is a repre- 
sentation of the artist-by-nature as he 
discovers his vocation, defines his creed, 
and sets forth to practice it. Stephen’s life 
happened to him as everyone’s life hap- 
pens, at all hours and seasons, any old 
way, witha kind of chronic inconvenience. 
So it is with most of us, and yet we read 
with interest and profit of Stephen’s ex- 
istence, presented in rich detail by Joyce 
in a fashion of deliberate and conscious 
artistic composition. 


Freedom and Expectation 


Stephen tries to find himself through obs 
dience, through disobedience, through his 
family, through dreams, through friends 
or an absence of them, through precocious 
sensuality, through intellectual specula- 
tions, and finally, and most earnestly, 
through rigorous piety. Each and every 
attempt fails, or seems to fail. He only 
learns in recurrent weariness and despair 
that he is not this, not that. Then sud- 
denly, after he has resisted the temptation 
to be trapped by vanity into entering 
a vocation for which he is not suited, 
Freedom possesses him, Freedom and Ex- 
pectation. He wanders out onto the strand 
at the north side of the river mouth where 
presentiment has long since warned him 
he would meet his love and all the loveli- 
ness of living which the young woman 
symbolizes. 

Bond after bond falls away from him; 
weariness is banished. Joyfully he wel- 
comes his final separation from all that 
does not truly and wholly pertain to him- 
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self. He knows with absolute certainty 
that he is approaching his destiny in the 
“wild heart of life.” Thus, the Stephen- 
Joyce sequence of Freedom and Expecta- 
tion — loveliness — and finally, destiny 
in the “wild heart of life.” 

With this sequence of experiences Joyce 
characterizes what I call Stephen’s awak- 
ening — intellectually, morally, even spir- 
itually. 

All of us can recall certain moments of 
startling realization, which Joyce in a let 
ter referred to as Freedom and Expecta 
tion. The “wild heart of life,” is different 
for all people who choose to cultivate their 
differing talents. Otherwise it would not 
be life in general, have a heart, or be in 
any sense “wild” or natural. 

“wild heart of life”’ is able 
to laugh with joy, with sorrow, with anger, 
even with remorse. In these days of angry 
young men and women, the “ wild heart of 
life’”’ looks back not with anger or self- 
pity, but rather with the touch of the poet 
who sees beyond himself, and looks with 
compassionate laughter at himself. Nei 
ther Stephen nor any of us can capture 
Joyce’s goal for life if we do not recapture 
a comic spirit that will bring sanity, per 
spective, and unsparing self-appraisal once 
more into our daily lives. We are afraid to 
laugh because others moan; we are terri 
fied that we will be laughed at because we 
have failed to fit 
living that actually no one can prescribe 


To me, the 


some mass formula of 


for anyone else or even for himself. 


Man’s Noblest Attainment 


There is no freedom of the mind or soul 
without the comic spirit, and there can be 
no expectation of the “loveliness” of 
Joyce in our “ wild heart of life” when it is 
smothered, when its existence is denied. 
Likewise, the “wild heart of life’” expands 
as life expands, and its loveliness increases. 

Above all else, the “wild heart of life” 
thinks as no mind alone can think. The 
“thinking heart” is a man’s noblest at- 
tainment. With it he lives 


more pro- 


foundly, more creatively, more joyously 





on this planet. The “thinking heart” of 
Beethoven was able to shout “Freude!” 
when the mind or the heart alone could 
sigh in bitter 
tragedy, great comedy, great poetry, great 
painting, great ideas are the product of the 
“thinking heart.” However, the heart 
must be trained and disciplined to think: 
it can function without thought. Likewise, 
the mind can think without a heart, but it 
think joyously. The “thinking 
heart” is in truth the means of our earthly 


only resignation. Great 


cannot 


glory and assuredly the basis of hope for 
any spiritual consolation. 


Intellectual Beauty 


Stephen’s “wild heart of life” thus laughs, 
thinks. But to pur- 
pose? To what end? In my opimion, Sean 
O'Casey 
Within the Gates, where the Dreamer (he 
could be called Stephen speaks propheti- 
cally: ““No one has a right to life who 
doesn’t fight to make it shall 
follow after loveliness all the days of my 


life.” 


expands, and what 


gives the answer in his play 


greater. | 


‘The “ wild heart of life” is attainable for 
all of us if we “follow after loveliness” (or 
Truth) “all the days of (our) lives.”’ This 
loveliness to which both Joyce and O’ Casey 
refer is not unlike the platonic idea of 
earlier writers, who called it by various 
names: by one, sapientia (or wisdom), by 
another, intellectual beauty. It is the grand 
intellectual achievement that Francis Ba- 
con envisioned for the man who is able to 
mental idols which he so 


resist those 


deftly exposes in his Novum Organum; or, 
it is that quality of mind that Petronius 
found so endearing in the poet, Horace, 


when he spoke of his “curiosa felicitas.” 
Sut I prefer to call it the “wild heart of 
life,’ which laughs, which expands and 
grows, which thinks, not merely because, 
or when, it wishes to do so, but by 
dedication of the 
that 


restlessness, at 


an inexorable will to 


come obedient to which is 


unen 
times 
in the turbulence, but most often in the 


forceable in the 


sheer joy that emanates from the man who 
has truly developed and utilized his in 
“all the days of (his 


tellectual curiosity 
life.” 


President Kennedy has assigned to Secretary of State Dean Rusk “responsibility for 
unifying and guiding oll United States educational-and-cultural programs overseas.” 
AAUW President Anna L. Rose Hawkes, who is a member of the United States Advisory 
Commission on Educational Exchange, was present at the White House meeting of 


that commission and the Board of Foreign Scholarships from which the anr 


was made, She is pictured here 


cellor Murphy of U.C.LA 


with the Pres dent, Senator M 


Ouncement 


ndt (left), and Chan- 





EDUCATIONAL 
CENTER NOTES 


Special Gifts 

The Educational Building Fund 
Committee reports that AAU W has raised 
$27,125 $1,500,000 goal. 
‘Those whose Special Gifts have bought 
the Future the March 
JOURNAL went to press include the follow 


Center 


s1 toward its 


Shares in since 
ing Donors (contributing $500 or more) 
ind Benefactors ($1000 or more) 


Donors: Miss Lilhan Butler, Miss Edith 
( astlebury, Mrs. Nellie M. Rossiter, Mrs. 
Mabel McCord Ryan, and Mrs. Taylor H. 
Seeber 

Benefactors: Mrs. Harry J. Brown, 
and Mrs. Ralph EK. Coblentz, Miss Flor 
ence Fortson, Mrs. G. E. Huggins, Mrs. 
Mary-Margaret H. Barr Koon, and Miss 
Charl Ormond Williams 


Mr. 


One Hundred Percent States 


Since the March JourNAt 
the 


Building Fund goals 


went to press, 
following states have attained their 
Alabama, Arizona, 


\Miichigan, Tennessee, and West Virginia. 


One Hundred Percent Branches 


Since the March JouRNAL went to press, 
the following branches have attained their 
Birmingham, Deca- 
tur, Gadsden, Guntersville, Marion, and 
Montgomery, Ala.; Gila Valley and Miami, 
\riz.; Fayetteville and Mena, Ark.; An 
tioch, El Monte, Glendale, La Mesa, Mill 


Valley, Pasadena, Riverside, Salinas, San 


Building Fund goals: 
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Fernando, Stockton, [ kiah, and \ acay ible : 
Cal.; Delta,Greeley, Montrose, Pueblo, and 
Salida, Col.; Hartford, Naugatuck, Nor 
walk, Wallingford, and Westport, Conn.; 
Jacksonville, Manatee County, and Sara 
sota, Fla.; Macon, Savannah, Statesboro, 
Ga.: Moscow, Idaho: 
and Danville, Ill; Anderson, 
Evansville, Fort Wayne, Frankfort, Gary, 
Kokomo, Lawrenceburg-Aurora, Madison 
Hanover, Marion, Mishawaka, New Al 
bany, South Bend, Veedersburg-Coving 
ton, and Warsaw, Ind.; Cedar Falls, Cedar 
Rapids, Clarion, Decorah, Fayette, Hamp 
ton, Mount Vernon, Muscatine, Ottumwa, 
Lake, and West Liberty, Lowa; 
Baton Rouge, La.; Augusta, Me.; Bosto 
and Fall River, Mass. ; Benton Harbor, 
Flint, Huron County, Mountain 


Jackson, Lansing, 


and W ayvcross, 


(anton 


storm 


Lron 
Lansing-East Luding 
ton, and Traverse City, Mich.; Crookston, 
Grand Rapids, MeLeod County, Noor 

head, Owatonna, and St. Cloud, Minn 

Blue Mountain, Greenville, Greenwood, 
and Pike County, Miss.; Blue Springs, Cam 
eron, Chariton County, El Dorado Springs, 
Gallatin, Jackson, Jefferson County, Kan 
sas City, Rolla, and Sikeston, Mo.; Hel 
ena, Mont.; Crete, Lexington, and Scotts 
bluff, Neb.; Ammonoosuc and Laconia, 
N.H.; Atlantic City, Cumberland, Eliza 
beth, Rancocas Valley, Summit, and the 
Oranges, N.J.; Bath, Huntington Town 
ship, Mt. Kisco Area, Saratoga, and Wells 
ville, N.Y.; Asheville, Havelock-Cherry 
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Point, and Salisbury, N.C.; Bismarck, 
N.D.; Ashtabula, Athens, Cambridge, 
Central, Euclid, Lyndhurst, Portsmouth, 
and Springfield, Ohio; Alva, Ardmore, 
Muskogee, Norman, Tulsa, and Wewoka, 
Okla.; Bay and Corvallis, Ore.; 
Annville, Connelsville, Du Bois, Gettys- 
burg, Levittown-Fairless Hills, New Wil- 
mington, Philadelphia, and Reading, Pa.; 
Florence, $.C.; Brookings and Rapid City, 
S.D.; Jackson, Knoxville, Maryville, and 
Nashville, Tenn.; Abilene, Arlington, Can- 
yon, Dallas, Galveston, Orange, and Se- 
quin, Texas; Barre and Montpelier, Vt.; 
Blacksburg and Radford, Va.; Everett, 
Seattle,and Yakima Valley, Wash.; Clarks 
burg, Fayette, Keyser, St. Albans, and 
Welch, W. Va.; Beaver Dam, Manitowoc 
‘Two Rivers, \lonana 


Village, Wis. 


Coos 


Menominee, and 


Pioneers’ Book 


\ high point of Convention Week will 
memorialize completion of the Pioneers’ 
Book, companion volume to the famous 
Founders’ Book, which lists in illuminated 
manuscript form contributors to the fund 
from which 1634 Eye Street was purchased. 

Designed by Donald Bolognese of the 
Pratt Institute, the 1961 volume is dedi 
cated to the members of AAUW 


Spirit of Progress... 


who have built for the education of women 
around the world, and for the future of the 
Association through the erection of the Edu- 
cational Center at 2401 Virginia Avenue, 
N.W. .. . Because of their vision and cour- 
age, they can justly be called pioneers. . . . 
The Pioneers’ Book is a record of the devo- 
tion of AAUW members to the cause of edu 
cation; the Educational Center is a more 
lasting monument to their devotion. 


Every branch buying as many Shares in 
the Future as it has members will be 
listed in the book as a One Hundred Per 
Branch. Members making gifts of 
fifty dollars or more will also be recognized. 


cent 


Heads and Quarters Map 


Facing the second floor landing of the 
Educational large map 
1914 feet by 61% feet, on a cork base and 
framed in a walnut shadow box — the gift 
of Heads and Quarters, the AAUW staff 
employees’ organization. Lights inside the 
top of the frame illuminate the map,which 
“pinpoints” AAUW’s more than fourteen 
hundred branches. 


Center is a 


“Descendant” of the famous map on 
the first floor stairway at 1634 Eye Street, 
this new map reflects AAUW’s growth, 
covering much of the wall of the corridor 
leading to the Board Room, 


~~ SUBJECT MATTER of the central panel was an idea, an abstraction, not an 
_ object. My problem was to give shape to this abstraction and yet have it 


harmonize with realistic portrayals of women. 


lor the central panel 


the key to the whole group 


I wished to show the 


drive, energy, adaptability, resourcefulness, and patience which I feel are in a 
large sense attributes of women. Symbols for these in my concept are the earth 


ever bringing forth new life; waves 


srowth 


basic. 


constantly beating against the shore; 


forever burgeoning in plant and animal life: all things eternal and 


After many attempts to express these, I evolved the present design, which 


though abstract suggests waves and flame 


with their ability to find a way 


past or through seemingly indestructible objects. I have tried to express the 

restless energy and drive which ever forces one onward toward a distant goal. 
The resulting sculpture I call “The Spirit of Progress.” 

Joun Roop, sculptor of the “* Pioneers in Progress’’ mahogany 

panels in the Pioneers Lounge of the Educational Center 








BY MARION EBERLY 


The Executive Woman 


NLY the Director of Internal Revenue 
( ) knows and he won’t tell. Are there a 
thousand, or only a hundred, women earn 
ing salaries of $25,000? Ten earning $100, 
000, or only four? How many in between? 

\ 1959 estimate of the Census Bureau 
included $8 


workers, 


million women as 


i “ profes 
officials 


fewer 


sional and 


managers, 


proprietors.” Of these, than forts 
thousand were estimated to earn ten thou 
sand dollars a vear or better 

Only a few vears ago, at a luncheon at 
the Petroleum Club of a Texas city, a 
successful independent oil rig operator 
told me with great pride about the woman 
his office. She 


know instinctively in advance of any busi 


who managed seemed to 


what records he might 
need to clinch the deal. 


“T'll ask her if she can get the figures on 


conference 


hess 


costs and time involved bringing In a par 
ticular field and she’ll have those figures 
right there! She’s worth any three men put 
together.” 

It slipped out: “Do you pay her what 
you would three men pul together?” 

“Of course not. Why the other women 
would hate her if I did!” 

I tried to put humor into my suggestion 
that he might be surprised if he asked her 
about that 


Mrs. Eseriy is a public relations consultant 
and a former Consultant to the AAUW Status of 
Women Committee. 
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Someday I hope to find out whethe: 
this woman, who was supporting a child, 
got a jump in salary after he had time to 
mull over the idea. 

(re we women partly to blame, because 
with the 
company or the employer for whom we 
work and to 


we tend to identify ourselves 


give the same unway 


ering 


lovalty we give to our famihes? 


Women Help Women 


When 


companies of 


women 


and 


own, Wwe See 


head 
them 
watching out for young women with po 


reach the top 
their 


tentials, encouraging them, bringing them 
along, and paying them a fair price for 
their skills and abilities. Men in manage 
ment too are beginning to discard the 
attitudes of earlier day s and to pay execu 
tive women according to their valu 

One of the 
this has been true longest is the fashion 
world, 


areas In Our CCOTOTLS where 
In merchandising, in design and 


stvling, and in advertising, women hav 
found opportunities, exciting competition, 
and a place at the top after a long hard 
climb. Some whose earnings seem astro 
nomical work for salaries, some for a shar 
in the profits, and some for fees and others 
have launched their own companies 

It was during the depression years of 
the mid-thirties that Hope Skillman took 
stock of herself, her resources, and her 
experience and daringly leaped for the 


trapeze of the future. She caught hold and 
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has been swinging higher and higher. By 
1944, this woman, classified as “fabric 
converter, stylist,” had launched Skillmill 
Inc., of which she is president. It was not 
the first of her own companies, either. 

well as 
illustrates in both her professional and 


Generous as courageous, she 
her community responsibilities an extraor 
dinary spirit. As a member of the board of 
directors and the executive committee and 
recently as president of Fashion Group, 
Inc., she encourages young women, helps 
them in practical ways, and raises the 
sights of the whole fashion-serving group 
Sh serves also on boards unrelated to her 


busine Ss interests. 


First Woman Board Member 


posl 


tion of Stylist,” worked her way right up 


Elsie Murphy, from “trainee for the 


to the presidency of S. Stroock and Com 
pany. One evidence of her standing in the 
first 
woman to serve on the boards of the Na 
tional (Association of Wool Manufacture rs, 
the Princeton Textile Research Institute, 
and the Philadelphia Textile Institute. 
Her career encourages others. | served 
the New York Woman's 


Council, a group appointed by the gover 


business field Is he r election as the 


with her on 
nor to advise the state’s Department of 
Commerce ,and I recall asking he r whe ther 
she would have liked her daughter to fol 
low he r career pattern and her mer 
response, “She makes her own patterns.” 
We wound up comparing the ways of 
grandchildren. 

There is excitement in being part of the 
development of an industry. Olive Ann 
Beech, President of Beech Aircraft Cor 
poration, of Wichita, Kansas, illustrates 
how ability, a sense of direction, and high 
standards of performance combine with 
other characteristics to bring a woman to 
a unique position. As president of that 


absorbing company, she has lost none of 


her warmhbearted sense of identification 
with women everywhere in the business 
world. The list of her professional and 


civie re sponsibilitic s goes along with the 
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Midwesterner’s sense of individual obliga- 
tion to shape his home town and also his 
country. 

I find 
should I say eagerness to know, about ex- 


What they 


plishing and earning, what satisfactions 


almost insatiable curiosity, or 


ecutive women: are accom- 


they get, and what sacrifices they must 
make. The woman who owns and runs a 


business in lumber, tugboats, food prod- 


ucts, public relations, or whatever is 
she satisfied with the outceme? Does she 
have a cheering squad of husband and 
children? Does she have a mother or a sis- 
ter who has shared wholeheartedly in the 
risks and given her the background and 
that 


factor in her success? Many have. But 


encouragement have been no small 
others say their incentive has been to com- 
pensate for unhappiness, or disillusion- 
ment, in other aspects of life. This, of 
course, is equally true of many men. 


fre Career Women Satisfied? 


The woman who works in partnership 
with men or other women and the woman 
who free-lances, for fees are they hap 
pier than the one who works for a salary? 
‘There is no clearcut answer. 

Money, of course, furnishes only one 
part of the answer, even though in our 
is a tool we all need and 


economy money 


use In attaining the satisfactions in life 
we seek for ourselves and others and de 
spite the fact that our evaluation of our 
own success varies from one stage in life 
to another, but income always counts. 


The 


more 


larger a woman's earnings, the 


confused or blurred becomes the 


amount she has for “discretionary spend- 


ing.’ “Gross income” and “taxable in 


come” are clear, but “spendable income” 
becomes a wry phrase. For what a success 
ful woman must spend to keep herself 
abreast of her competition and what to 
sprint ahead seem to leave all too small a 
balance for all the things she would like 
to do for fun and for others. 

To draw generalizations from the women 


Il have talked 


with, in small as well as 
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large cities across this country and in the 
rich farm and ranch areas, and from the 
records of others [’ve studied is almost 
impossible, at formulate gen- 
eralizations that will hold water. 

Signs other than satellites high in the 
heavens portend the future and mark our 
present progress. Cleveland Amory, re- 
ferring in the Saturday Review to the 
clouds swirling around New York’s sky- 
scrapers, reported recently: 

The Hemisphere 


the new 


least to 


( lub on thre top floor of 
Building . . . it’s 


restaurant at 


Time and Lif 


a club at lunch and a 


night, 


and is, among other things, the first execu- 
tive lunch club to acknowledge women as 


executives and admit them as members 


It might be fun to see the point system 
for evaluating potential members. Just as 
colleges have a more complex system than 
school grades for choosing the few from 


the clamoring many, so, too, an execu 
tives’ club must use criteria more complex 
than title, position on organization chart, 
and size of private office, of budget, 
staff. Whatever its this 


seems to be a straw in the wind indicating 


or of 
criteria, club 
the trend to acce pt women on individual 


merit for what they have accomplished 


and are. 


Woman Corporation Executives 


In an office high in Rockefeller Center, 
Muriel Reynolds, as Assistant Secretary 
of the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, mothers its far-flung family of 
stockholders. She is not the only woman 
officer of this giant corporation and she is 
and 
steady climb to Assistant to the Assistant 
Secretary and now Assistant Secretary 
herself. With a liberal arts background, a 


postgraduate cours 


extremely modest about the long 


in busine SS adminis- 
tration, and attendance at seminars when 
ever they would enrich her knowledge and 
not interfere with current duties, she ex 
emplifies the businesswoman who serves 
Wheaton) and yet 
never loses touch with those who struggle 


on her college’s board 


to educate themselves and interest in 
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those who struggle to support families, to 
lay by for the future, and to maintain 
good things in their communities. 

From another Rockefeller Center build- 
ing, Caroline Hood directs the broad and 
varied public relations of the Center, of 
which undoubtedly the most spectacular 
is the use of Rockefeller Plaza. 

Characteristically Caroline Hood was 
a founder some fifteen years ago of the 
Public Re la 
informal group of 
women holding some of the most promi 
nent jobs in New York City in that com 
paratively new profession. Members en 


Committee on Women in 


tions, a small and 


courage each other and also younger 


preparing for, 
public relations work. Caroline Hood is 
Vice-president of the New York City 
Chapter and serves on national commit 


women just starting, or 


tees of the Public Relations Society of 
America. 

For all the serious responsibilities of 
her position, amusing episodes illustrat 
her knowledge that details, if overlooked, 
can wreck a good plan. One instance was 
the late Sallie 
Bright, the Public Relations Director of 
the Community Service Society of New 
York, with Miss Hood and a bucket of live 
fish at Prometheus’ Pool in Rockefeller 
Center, fishing poles in hand, as a re 


evening rendezvous of 


hearsal for one of the many side shows to 


be part of “The Family Fair” which was 


to begin in the Plaza the next day for the 


benefit of the society. 

Fish dumped into the pool floated dead 
the horrified 
fisherwomen. An emergency 


these two 
call to the 
Department revealed the 
practice of putting chemicals into the 
pool to prevent bubble bath powder from 
foaming The 
could be drained and refilled with fresh 
water and everyone could hope no visitors 
would think of trying to give Prometheus 
a bubble bath during the Family Fair. 
Children and fathers caught their fish, or 
had fun trying to, next day. 


before eyes of 


Engineering 


about Prometheus! pool 


For all their enjoyment of success, with 


titles, earnings, recognition, and some 
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times even glamour, every one of these 
women I have interviewed says her secret 
is no secret. It is hard work, regardless of 
hours or weekends, when necessary. It is 
learning constantly and studying more. 
It is using imagination balanced by judg- 
ment. It is daring to take risks rather 
than settle for “playing it safe.” It is faith 
in her work being of value. 

Such time energy 
might conceivably interfere with family 


demands on and 
life, as business does for many a man. 
Perhaps for this reason I hear a rather 
new complaint from men in top manage- 
ment. Example: That the brilliant young 
woman he has spotted as now qualified to 
head a department, or become an officer, 
declines advancement on the basis that 1 
might jeopardize the quality of the com- 
panionship she and her husband enjoy and 
that might 
interfere with her duty to her children. 


another declines because it 

Perhaps the very evident disappoint- 
ment these men express is another straw 
in a wind that blows from a counter 
direction. 

In contrast, some married women who 
have developed their own careers while 
husbands were developing their entirely 
separate careers tell me this has fomented 
a good quality in their companionship to 


which each partner turns eagerly. There 





is a young, allractive woman vice-presi- 
dent of a prominent advertising agency 
who told me her career has never been a 
catastrophe to her husband or to any one 
of her several children, the youngest of 
whom is two. She says it is all a matter of 
management, co-operation, and, of course, 
enough earnings by wife as well as hus 
band to secure well-qualified helpers. 


What Educational Background ? 


Perhaps our AAUW Educational Founda 
tion should gather facts about the educa 
tion of women successful in business and 
industry. Such a project might be of value 
to our present concern with shaping cur 
riculum for women’s colleges whose grad 
uates will face a more complicated eco- 
nomic as well as social world. 

How women have a 
liberal arts background? What graduate 
work, or special studies not directed to 


many successful 


ward a degree, have they found most use 
ful? What courses or less formal “expo 
sures”’ have opened their minds and hearts 
to new horizons, whether related to career 
or to personal interests? 

For surely one generalization we can 
draw: The farther out in front a business 
woman is, the wider ts her field of interests. 
Which is cause and which effect? 
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CONTINENTAL CLASSROOM 


( s ANK HEAVEN for Continental Class- 
room! I am a college graduate, with 4 
children 


band and no maid, no opportunity for a job, 


ages 2 through 8 — a busy hus- 
further study or what have you, Because of 
I've taken the first 
semester of Physics, both of Chemistry, and 
am now plodding happily through math) 
I've been able to hang on to my sanity! I 


Continental Classroom 


didn’t need college and an inquiring mind 
to reload the washing-machine and scrub the 
kitchen floor. But Continental Classroom 
has given me a chance to learn something, 


tnd 


thank you too for the 6:30 a.m. time — the 


for which I am enormously grateful. 
only time, until exhaustion sets in shortly 
after the supper dishes are washed, that there 
is peace, quiet and privacy in our house.” 
We've received scores of such letters at 
NBC in New York, point of origination 
for “Continental 


Classroom,” the only 


network college credit broadcast. ““Con- 
tinental Classroom” the air in 
October 1958, with a course in physics 
conducted by Dr. Harvey E. White of the 


University of California at Berkeley. At 


went on 





As Manager of Educational Programming 
for the National Broadcasting Company, 
the author of this article is responsible for the 
production of TV's Continental Classroom. 
Long active in AAUW, she has retained 
membership in the Brattleboro |Vt.| Branch. 
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By Dorothy Culbertson Marvin 


the time, we didn’t think many stations 
would carry it, but it has just about the 
best station line-up anywhere, 172 stations. 

We didn’t know how many colleges 
throughout the would offer the 
course for credit, but about three hundred 
did. We didn’t have any idea how many 
hardy souls would get up to watch a daily 
lesson for thirty-six weeks. But the aver- 
age weekly audience has been more than 


nation 


one million! 
From three to seven thousand persons 
have taken the various courses. We know 
that most of those taking them for credit 
are high school science teachers who wish 
to review, be brought up to date in, or 
study scientific fields different from those 
in which they have specialized. But who 
are the other 999,995 weekly viewers? 
Rating systems have given us a pretty 
good idea of the number of viewers. Their 
numbers have varied from course to course 
are enrolled 
and who they are. But a system hasn’t 
been devised to tell us all about the nearly 
one million regular viewers of ““Continen 
tal Classroom”: Who they are, why they 
are taking the course, or how they manage 
to get up so early regularly! For this in 
formation, we 


Colleges report how many 


have to rely on letters, 
phone calls, textbook buyers, and casual 
inferences. 

We have had letters from housewives, 
engineers, doctors, technicians, soldiers, 
sailors, fliers, bakers, high school students, 
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primary school students, retired folk, col- 
lege students, night watchmen, diplomats, 
and an unidentified man who fell asleep 
watching “The Late, Late Show”; woke 


up to Dr. White discussing an aspect of 
electromagnetism, and remained a steady 
viewer thereafter! Most simply write in 
to say: Thanks; others to question the pro- 
fessors (their letters do get answered), 
make suggestions, and occasionally criti- 
cize the teacher or television technique. 


Vost Letters Krom Women 


Most women, 
housewives and mothers. The letter first 
quoted is from a housewife. Her motiva 
tion to study is not because she is a mother, 
but in spite of the fact that she is a 
busy, intellectuallu frustrated mother. The 
‘mothers’ view’ 
letter which read: 


of our letters come from 


may be typified by a 


I have a son at M.L.T., so I am carefully 
studying with the Continental Classroom 
courses. I don’t understand a lot of it, but I 
am learning the lingo, and it certainly helps 
me to communicate with my son! 


How can we measure the worth of a col- 
lege level television course in terms of let- 
ters? We don’t believe we can. One of the 
greatest sources of pleasure has been pre- 
cisely that neither we, nor anyone else, 
will ever be able to measure “Continental 
Classroom’s”’ contribution in terms of the 
rewards, tangible and intangible, objec 
tive and subjective, to its viewers. 


{ges and Backgrounds Differ 


Many have asked how we have been able 
to attract viewers of widely differing ages 
and academic backgrounds. The answer, 
oddly enough, is that we have not tried. 
The principal purpose, with but minor 
variations, has been to reach the high 
school science teacher. When he was plan- 
ning the first course, Dr. White kept this 
constantly in mind. There was to be no 
compromise in favor of popularity; no 
special effort to reach high school stu- 
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dents, or to impress distinguished scholars. 
“Continental Classroom” was to reach 
and help the high school science teacher, 
first, second, and third. 

We estimate that about thirty thousand 
of the total audience are high school 
teachers (there are only about seventy 
thousand high school science teachers in 
the nation). But the large, diversified au- 
diencementionedabove hascome, watched, 
studied, and stayed. One of the principa! 
reasons is the knowledge that “Continen 
tal Classroom” has been a college level 
enterprise, that it has not been watered 
down to make it “appealing.” For those 
who are able to follow it, there is the satis 
faction of managing a college level sub 
ject; for those who can follow but not 
quite keep up, there is a certain satisfac 
tion that they are failing on a pretty high 
level! 


Thoughtful and Constant Attention 


Such was the case for both “ Atomic Age 
Physics’ and“ Modern Chemistry.” ** Con 
temporary Mathematics,’ the 1960-61 
offering, was slightly different in its ap- 
proach. Both semesters of mathematics, 
“Modern Algebra” and “ Probability and 
Statistics,” consisted of newly important 
mathematics which had until recently 
been taught only on the graduate level, 
but in the future will probably be taught 
at high school level. For this reason, the 
course content itself was presented three 
days a week. One extra day was devoted 
to review and one day the lesson was 
specifically designed to show high school 
teachers of mathematics how to introduce 
the new material within ihe existing frame- 
work of regularly presented high school 
mathematics courses. 

Therefore those who wished 
credit were under an obligation to view 
the course only three days a week, while 
teachers taking the course for graduate 
credit had to view the lessons five days a 
week. While this altered the structure 
somewhat, the essential content did not 
vary from that of the earlier two courses. 


college 
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[t was an honest, undiluted college level 
course, demanding thoughtful and con- 
stant attention. 

Teaching by television is a relatively 
new and extraordinarily fast-growing tech- 
nique. It is neither as “bad” 
tors would have it, nor as “good” as its 
exponents claim. It is here. And because 
of the expanding population and the in- 


as its detrac- 


creasing shortage of good teachers (or 
ven of bad ones!) and classroom space, it 
is a technique which will serve us more 
we had best 


what it can and cannot do. 


and more. Therefore learn 


Limited to Science 


On ‘“*Continental Classroom,” we have 
thus far, to science 


ind our knowledge of the techniques of 


mited our courses, 


television teaching is thereby limited. But 
ome things we have learned: The talents 
of an exceptionally fine teacher can be 

suught to a far greater number of stu 

uts; the teacher, in co-operation with 
“force”’ the 
ident to look, at any given moment, at 


television director, can 


precisely what he wants him to view; for 
observing detailed laboratory work, eve ry 
ident has better than a front row seat. 
There are, besides, varied peripheral 
Che 
disadvantage is, of course, the inability of 
the student to ask questions and the lack 
of rapport between student and teacher. 
by the standards of the “Mark Hopkins 
at one end of a log and the student at the 
her” philosophy of education, this is a 


advantages. most important single 


ous handicap. Llowever the contrast 
seems to me a spurious one, It is absurd to 
attempt to discredit TV teaching by con- 
trasting it with an ideal situation which 
exists scarcely ever, if at all. 

In most of our high schools, a teacher 
has thirty students per class. It is not un- 
common in our colleges for a professor to 
lecture to 350. Experienced teachers learn 
how 


WW hen 


to anticipate most questions and 
necessary, as in television, can in- 
corporate the vast majority of questions 
ud their answers into the lectures 
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A small percentage of questions that are 
really valuable may indeed go unan- 
swered. The small percentage of students 
who have the opportunity to develop rap- 
port with their teachers will lose this 
opportunity with the television teacher, 
but not with the many other teachers with 
whom they will remain in the classroom, 
and who will supplement the television 
lessons. Of course there must be further 
experimentation to find out which sub 
jects are most television 
teaching, which teachers are most suita- 
ble, what grade levels best served. 

“Continental has 
quite well the purpose for which it was in 
tended: To help alleviate the serious teacher 
shortage and enlarge teacher knowledge in 
scientific fields of increasing importance. 


amenable to 


Classroom ”’ served 


In so doing, “Continental Classroom” 
has dramatically called to the attention of 
the American public the potential of in 
struction by television and given to vir 
tually every person the opportunity of 


studying a significant subject with a great 
courses have tried to fill a 
need at a time when it has been generally 


teacher. The 
recognized that the need exists. The teach- 
ers have taught well and held their diversi- 
fied audiences. 


Educational Participation 


Behind the courses and behiad the teach- 
ers have been a veritable army of support 
from the worlds of education, industry, 
and television. The first 
“Atomic Age Plivsics”’ 

Chemistry,” we 


two courses, 
and “Modern 
presented by NBC in 
co-operation with the American Associa 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education. 
The latter notified the colleges of the 
courses’ existence and helped them work 
out arrangements whereby they were able 
to offer them for credit. 

The colleges used the courses in the way 
most beneficial to them; they alone de 
termined the number of credits granted; 
the amount and nature of supplementary 
class hours, laboratory, or written home 
work required, aid the prerequisites of the 
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courses. The AACTE made its recom- 
mendations and helped the colleges co- 
ordinate their plans. After two years, the 
AACTE felt that “Continental Class- 
room’ had grown too big, that it needed 
broader educational support. For this rea- 
son, it helped to create an independe nt, 
broadly supported educational organiZa- 
tion, Learning Resources Institute, which 
currently administers * Continental Class- 
room.” To LRI it has entrusted the devel- 
opment of future courses, which are now 
in the planning stage. 

Industry came to the aid of * Continen- 
tal Classroom” by providing, in large 
part, for the financing of the courses. One 
half hour a day for 160 days is a lot of 
television money. At one time or another, 
altogether twelve major corporations have 
contributed financially to the support of 
“Continental Classroom.” 


TV Social Responsibility 


What do all these 


“Continental Classroom’ 


various aspects of 
educational 
organizations, industry, the problems of 
the high school teacher, the debate on the 
values of teaching by television have to 
do with the large percentage of noncredit 


viewers, Many of whom are women and 


college graduates? Eve ryt hing! Because so 


many discriminating persons viewed the 


courses for their own interest, the courses 





were given a validity and a stature beyond 
Many who might not 
otherwise have done so became aware of 


the classroom. 


the serious problems of our nation’s schoo). 
and simultaneously became aware of th: 
ways in which television might be called 
upon to help solve these problems. 

Teaching by television became a na 
tional reality which could be examined 
for its positive values as well as for flaws 
and defects. Industry’s role in education 
became a matter of public knowledge. And 
network television itself, heretofore the 
subject of snobbism, outraged indigna 
tion, and justified criticism on the part of 
many among the intellectual minority, 
gained an ungrudging recognition that it 
could fulfill and was fulfilling an important 
social responsibility. 

Decisions are being made now, in com 
munities throughout the nation, on the 
Educational TV 


stations on closed circult 


establishment of local 
in-school tel 
vision, on Federal and or other financial 
aid to education, on the use of educated 
persons as part-time teaching personnel, 
on special programs for gifted students. 
These and many more are issues in which 
educated women across the nation ine 
itably leading role. And 
which their 
ing has been broadened and deepened 
*Continental Class 


take a these 


are issues in understand 
by their viewing of 


room,” 


MEMBERS attending 
AAUW’'s annual N Semi- 
nar, held in Washington 


March 15, visited the WNi- 
Embassy. Left to 
right: M A 

Ambassador J. M 


gerian 
Mrs. Albert Mayer, 
Udochi, 
ind Barbara Evans, AAUW’'s 


1. Ubpserver 
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ditorials 


Focusing “*With a Difference” 
Heartened by the response to its initial 
adventure in focusing, the International 
Relations Committee has selected as the 
area of concentration for 1961-62 “ Evolv- 
ing United States Policy Toward the 
Kmerging Nations of Asia and Africa.” 
This choice stemmed from members’ re- 
quests for a continuation of this year’s 
“but difference.’ Thus it 
provides continuity for the International 
Relations Program. It allows also for the 


focus, with a 


inevitable time lag between study groups 
just launching their focused programs and 
those already eager for enriched oppor- 
tunity to study in depth. 

“In Keeping With Our Purpose,” IR 
study materials, JouRNAL contributions, 
and legislative activity will be channeled 
toward the 
theme. Top priority goes to a new study 


the development of focus 
guide, to be brought out during the sum 
mer, on The United Nations and the Emerg- 
ing Nations. 

The Africa in 1960 
acted as a magnet to AAUW study groups. 


“explosion " 


Let us remember that the forces of change 
are operating in Asia as well as in Africa, 
that on the international level the affairs 
of the two continents are closely inter- 
woven, and that the impact of the new and 
resurgent Asian nations on our world may 
yet prove to be the greater. AAUW study 
guides on India and China are already 
available, as well as on Africa, and a 
“Middle East North Africa Kit,” 
also in preparation, will reactivate a popu 
lar collection of resource materials 


and 
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In recent years, the incredible complex- 
ity of a foreign policy that often involves 
“the building of new from the 
ground up” has revolutionized our con 
duct of foreign affairs. As summed up by 
Franklin A. Lindsay Affairs, 


January 1961), foreign policy now com- 


nations 


Fore gn 


prises diplomacy; information and 


prop 
aganda; economic aid and technical assist 
ance; scientific discovery and development ; 
educational and cultural activities; mone 
tary, trade, and tariff controls, and mili 
tary assistance, all of which involve six 
teen major government departments and 
twenty of The 
therefore encompasses varied 
the AAUW Program. 
With the United 
embarking upon long-range planning for 
the development of broad and _ flexible 
programs and policies for the emerging 
AAUW study groups have a 
unique opportunity to observe and to 
participate in the evolution of foreign 
policy. The AAUW and the government 
will be learning together and, let us hope, 
learning from one another, “what we can 

do for our country.” 
— M. Marron Spector 


lesser status. new focus 


aspect Ss of 


States Government 


nations, 


Television for Education 


There is a need for public understanding 
and wise leadership in the rapidly emerg- 
ing, many-faceted pattern of Educational 
TV throughout the country. An upsurge 
of developments deserves our immediate 


Continued on page 226) 
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(Continued from page 223) 
attention to ensure intelligent and strate- 
gic action. Consider a few items. 

The number of school systems and in- 
stitutions of higher learning employing 
TV for classroom instruction, either by 
closed circuit or open circuit, is increasing. 
The Midwest Airborne TV Project, which 
will reach 700,000 pupils in six Midwest- 
ern states, will have implications for edu- 
cation in this country and abroad. State 
and regional ETV networks, which are 
being established to reach areas bevond 
the present TV signals for both instruc 
tional and cultural services, will require 
both public and private financial support 
A nationally sponsored study of the use of 
UHF channels in 
expand the number of stations throughout 


the country and bring TV to all. 


progress may great ly 


President Kennedy's platform promise 
of support for ETV has resulted in the 
introduction of legislation into Congress 
Citizen groups in many states are asking 
state legislatures and local governments 
for funds to deve lop and support KTV as 
a cultural resource. The FCC has approved 
pay-T'\ in Hartford, 


which, if successful, 
structure of TV 


an experiment i 
Connecticut, may 


modify the entire pro 
gramming. 

These and other important related mat 
ters which will require decisions by citi 
zens prompted the Mass Media Commit 
tee of AAUW to assign again this year 
first priority to the study of the develop 
ment of ETV. 

It is recognized that many members in 
local branches miay live beyond the reach 
of present TV stations. However all will 
have the responsibility of registering opin 
ions with their respective legislators in 
connection with the appropriation of funds 
and the framework of their expenditure. 

The Magnuson-Schoeppel Bill would 
make grants of one million dollars per 
state for establishing and improving ET\ 
facilities. Other legislation is pending 


Local Mass Media chairmen will render 


a real service by securing information and 
assuming leadership in their communities 


re 


) 





re 





in the guidance of the development of 
ETY locally, regionally, and nationally 
This can be a productive year for AAUW 
in respect to the mass media, which in the 
final analysis reflect public demand. The 
opportunity for leadership is excitingls 
manifest. 
Martrua A, GABLE 
Mass Media Committe: 


World Refugee Year 
The achievements of World Refuges 
the effect of a 


certed governmental and private effort to 


Year 
have demonstrated con 
help the two and a half million stateless 
persons who were still dependent upon 
international assistance at the time that 1 
began. Supported as a special project by 
the United Nations General Assembly and 
by ninety-seven and territories, 
including countries of Africa, Asia, and 


the Middle East, the “ Year” 


effort at moving refugees out of camps in 


states 
saw a hew 


Central Europe, so that they could begin 
to lead a normal life again. From the spe 
cial funds collected for this massive effort, 
more than three quarters of which came 
from voluntary contributions, increased 
aid could be brought to the Chinese refu 
gees in Hong Kong and to the Algerians in 
Morocco and Tunisia. 

Hungry persons have been fed, homeless 
persons housed, sick persons cured, and 
children, such as Tibetan children, either 
reunited with their families or placed in 
foster 


homes, but the refugee problem 


still remains with us. There are still per 
sons in camps and without opportunities 
to use their capacities. There is still the 
possibility that the refugee problem will 
penetrate to new areas in times of tension 
like our own. There is still the need for 
concerted and continuing effort. On us, 
as Americans, there lies a major responsi 
bility to aid in meeting a problem which is 
at the same time an urgent international 
issue and a pressing humanitarian chal- 
lenge. 
Louise W. HoLsorn 
International Re lations Committee 
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Book 
Shelf 


In editing Vew Horizons for College Women 
Public Affairs Leo and QOuda 
Muller have performed a major service. 
The which produced 
most of the material commemorated the 
Seventy-fifth of 
oldest: publicly-supported educational in 


Press), 
1960 symposium 


(Anniversary (merica’s 
stitution of its kind, Mississippi State 
College for Women. Nine distinguished 
educational leaders present views on top- 
ics ranging from Harold Taylor’s excellent 
“The of Modern 


to Grellet Simpson’s plea for 


discussion, Demands 
society oo 
developing intellectual curiosity in today’s 
students (see pages 207-12). The contribu 
tors do not always agree with each other, 
although significant similarities in thought 
and emphasis appear in many places. 

Of special interest to JouRNAL readers 
are the papers by Kate Hevner Mueller 
and Anna L. Rose Hawkes. Dr. Mueller 
feels that few women profit significantly, 
n terms of intellectual approach to life, 

To 


change one’s convictions as a 


of 


education is unsettling; to be an intellec 


from college learn Is not easy: 


result 


tual individual is supremely difficult. 
Defining liberal education as “the spirit 


n which a subject is taught,”” Dr. Hawkes 


The American Way 


advocates this as basic to the develop 
ment of community leaders among college 
graduates. It is the unusual alumna who 
today feels an obligation to relate herself 
significantly to the life of her community 
as a result of her college education. Yet 
new and greater demands for leadership 
will soon be made upon women. There 
will be a new urgency for women to define 
and understand their roles. Colleges should 
make a conscious effort to establish com 
munity leadership as a curricular goal, to 
the end that women may make maximum 
use of their education and special talents 
for the benefit of others. 
Worthy of note are Se) 


imaginative proposals regarding new pat 


mour Smith's 


terns of higher education for women and 
Frank Rose’s plea to educate “the whole 
Edna 


woman's leadership role 


individual.” Amidon emphasizes 
in her family. 
Ann Roe sees a woman's occupation as an 
integrated part of a total life. Her pape 
complements Marguerite Zapoleon’s lucid 


life 


cludes both marriage and career. 


discussion of the feminine which in 
The Editors have contributed two chap 
ters, one on the need for increased finan 
cial aid for the higher education of women 
and one summarizing the “new horizons” 
sO ably presented in this compact volume. 
\ bibliography for eat h paper and a Fore 
word by Ernest Hollis complete the book, 
a valuable addition to any library. 
MarGarer ©, Fac 
Hiaher kd cation Committee 


Our progress as a nation can be no swifter than our progress In education, 


The human mind ts our fundamental resource. 


* * 


Too many state and local governments lack the resources to assure an adequate 


education for every child. Too many classrooms are overcrowded. Too many 


teachers are underpaid. 


— PRESIDENT KENNEDY 





BY ROSALIE W. FARLEY 


Who Will Teach Our Children? 


PVE ROLE of the teacher in public edu 
l cation for the next decade is a difficult 
one. The teacher must recognize the 
value and worth of each individual and 
must be responsible for the student's prog 
ress in developing his desire to learn, in 
becoming a contributing citizen, and in 
welfare of 
The teacher of today and of the 
future must be a person who has adequate 


developing a concern for the 
others. 
academic and 


preparation exceptional 


ability to understand people It is essen 
tial for the teacher to be observant of the 
changing world and of the changing needs 
of persons living in this world. 

The selection and training of teachers 
has been a major concern of the citizenry 
of the United States since its inception 
In the early day s of the nation, individual 
teachers were usually personally known 
to all parents in the community. The em 
phasized qualifications for teaching were 
moral behavior, the ability to discipline 
academ 


others, and, in varving degrees, 


competency. { nfortunately the = salar 

which would be accepted by the person 
was the deciding factor in teacher selec 
tion. 

It is very much to the credit of the peo 
ple of the United States that in relatively 
recent vears there has been steady pres 
sure for high quality education, pressure 
which makes if 


necessary for teac hers to 


Dr. Faruey is an Associate Professor in the 
De partm nt oft Elementary 


T versity of Nebraska 


become more competent. The recognition 
by the general public that a good educa 
tional program is imperative if our form 
of democracy is to survive in the present 
critical world situation has made it equalls 
imperative that the person who teaches 
our children be one who recognizes their 
needs. 

There has been too much passive ac 
ceptance of mediocre achievement in the 
educational program of the United States 
The blame for this cannot be placed on 
any one group. Practically all groups con 
cerned with education are now moving to 
Bearing on the 


correct the situation. 


movement is the very real problem of 
what people will accept asa teacher in the 
classrooms of the nation. This problem is 


Board of 


Education members, and school adminis 


of vital concern to parents, 
trators. Some kind of selection must be 
made which will place capable, competent, 
knowledgeable 


teachers in as many as 


possible of the rapidly 


increasing Class 


rooms of this country. 


No Temporary Stopping Place 


That such a selection must be made ts the 
natural result of increased concern about 
the persons who will serve as teachers. It 
Is ho longer possible for individuals look 
ing forward to ultimate careers in other 
professions to spend a few years in the 
teaching field to their personal advan 
tage. Neither is it possible for misfits in 
other lines of work to ease into teaching 
assignments for which they may or may 
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not be apt prospects. The typical teacher 
of the present and foreseeable future must 
be an individual who has deliberately 
chosen teaching as a field of work, has 
completed a prescribed program of prep- 
aration of four or five years, and as a part 
of the program has served an apprentice- 
ship or internship. 

It is highly important that school board 
members and lay citizens concerned with 
quality education and the filling of class- 
rooms with competent teachers look at 
policies and practices for the recruitment, 
selection, and preparation of new teaching 
prospects. Furthermore it is essential that 
citizens be concerned about the activities 
within the classroom and the kinds of in- 
structional materials and equipment which 
are being utilized. 

The Educational 
of the National 
states that if the recommended standards 


Policies Commission 
Education Association 
of quality education were to be met in the 
elementary schools alone it would mean 
that more than one million teachers would 
be required. The present elementary school 
teacher population is only 837,000. Of 
this number, 68,000 hold credentials which 
are less than satisfactory in the states in 
which they teach. 


In-Service Training 


One attempt to solve this problem has 
been through the extensive use of Educa- 
tional Television, with the intent of meet- 
ing the future shortage as well as provid- 
ing educational possibilities. The contri 
butions which can be made through ETV 
are those which are identified with a com 
petent classroom teacher who recognizes 
the value of an educational tool. The op 


FLASH 


portunity to expand the immediate en- 
vironment and to individualize the edu- 
cational program through appropriate uses 
of television is defensible. However, when 
Educational Television and teaching ma 


chines are used to replace a competent 


classroom teacher, parents and lay citizens 
should be concerned. 

The opportunity to further the under- 
standing and preparation of the classroom 
teacher through in-service programs of- 
fered by educational agencies, colleges, 
and universities through ETV channels 
will continue to develop. It will be possible 
for classroom teachers to supplement their 
teaching contributions of 


with master 


teachers. However it will continue to be 
essential for the classroom teacher to in 
terpret the material presented by the vari- 
ous teaching aids and to provide for in 
dividual students in terms of their special 
needs. 

that 
Board of Education members and school 
administrators 
ment of 


Practical consideration indicates 
responsible 

should be 
kept informed of the public’s reactions to 
their teaching staffs. This will influence fu 
ture employment policies and, in turn, its 
impact will be felt in future training in- 


for employ 


teachers constantly 


stitutions. This step can be a positive one, 
leading to continued improvement of the 
competence of the classroom teacher. 
The dedicated ideal of 
parents and administrators alike, may be 
secured by effective 
selection, adequate preparation, and in 
Those who teach 
our children will serve us well to the ex 


teacher, the 


recruitment, wise 


spirational in-service. 


tent that our society provides a favorable 
environment for the development and re 
tention of understanding and competent 


te achers. 


Word has just been received of the death of Dr. Dorothy Woodward, Chair 

man of the AAUW Standards and Recognition Committee from 1953 to 
1955, in Denver on April 4. Dr. Woodward retired in 1956 from the faculty 
of the University of New Mexico. She was appointed Regent of the Uni- 


versity by the governor in 1957. 





Memorandum on Convention 


Continued from page 203) 


take shorter trips, either individually or 
in groups, during the weekend following 
convention. Members of the Tours Com- 
will be in the registration 
during the conference to assist 


mittee area 
visitors 
in planning trips to any of the universities, 
art galleries, Federal buildings, or other 
places of interest in the Washington area. 
Information relating to the cost of the 
various means of sightseeing transporta- 
tion will be available. 


Convention Luncheons 


It is hoped that there will be time at the 
Corporate Delegates’ Luncheon, at the 
Educational Center on Thursday of Con- 
vention Week, for questions and discus- 
sion. Dr. Eunice Roberis, Higher Educa- 
tion Chairman, will preside and Dr. Tomp- 
kins will speak on “‘Corporate Member- 
ship: Its Values and Potential Values.” 
Dr. Eleanor Dolan, Higher Education 
Associate; Dr. Ruth Roettinger, Fellow- 
ships Director, and Lorraine Torres, Sta- 
tus of Women will 
presented to the group by Dr. Tompkins 


Associate, each be 
and make a short address concerned with 
her special area of responsibility. 

Other convention luncheons will be the 
State Luncheon at twelve- 
thirty on Sunday, June 18, at the Sheraton 


Presidents’ 


Park, to be followed by an afternoon 
and the _ traditional 
Luncheons, which will take 
Wednesday, June 21. 


meeting, Regional 


place on 


What To Wear 


June heat in Washington can be tropical, 
and air conditioning tends to be corre- 
spondingly overenthusiastic in many pub- 
lic places. A light sweater or wrap would 
be desirable. Also, both the Sheraton Park 
and the Shoreham are mammoth hotels 
and quite a bit of walking may be entailed. 
Gals with easily tired feet may want to 
think in terms of comfortable shoes before 
the week is out. All events are informal 
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except for the convention banquet, at 
which summer cocktail or simple dinner 
dresses are more or less customary. 


Attention All Members 


Delegates to convention are your dele 
gates and your way to help form our As 
We hope that 
branch is holding discussion of the pro 
posed Bylaws Changes, Legislative Pro 
gram, and Resolutions. 

You will find the Bylaws 
Changes on pages 85-94 of the January 
JOURNAL and on page 158 of the March 
issue. March also carries the Proposed 
Resolutions, pages 171-74; the Proposed 
Program on Federal Legislation was pub 
lished in the January issue. 


sociation policy. every 


Prop sed 


What Will [It Cost? 


hotel 
and meals vary with individuals and also 


Transportation, accommodations, 
constitute the major convention expense. 


Registration in advance (see January 
JOURNAL, page 80) is ten dollars; at con 
vention, twelve dollars. Single day regis 
tration is three dollars, a single evening 
program fee one dollar. See page 155 of the 
March JouRNAL on how and when to reg 
ister in advance. 

The Luncheon and 


the Regional Luncheons will be $3.80, the 


State Presidents’ 


banquet $6.50 (open to guests). 


Educational Center Visits 


On Sunday, June 18, the Educational Cen- 
ter will be open and hostesses from area 
branches will conduct tours of the build- 
ing. Arrangements are being made for 
buses to make the round trip from the ho 
tel to the Center every half hour from ten 
thirty A.M. to twelve and from one-thirty 
to five-thirty. Bus tickets will be sold in the 
Sheraton-Park lobby. 

On Wednesday afternoon, the Associ- 
ates will be in their offices and delegates 
and visitors will have opportunity at that 
time for conferences with the staff. Dedi- 
cation exercises will be held at the Center 
Wednesday evening. 
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The UN as It Looks From i ashington 


\ high-ranking official, retiring from the 
Department of State with the change of 
administration in Washington this Janu 
ary, stressed at a recent meeting that the 
regular change in Presidential leadership 
provided for by the United States Consti- 
tution is one of the great strengths of 
our country. The arrival of a new Presi- 
dent, whether of the same or the opposing 
political party, makes possible a reassess- 
ment of national policies and offers oppor- 
tunity for change and readjustment with 
out undue embarrassment. 

Washington in the spring of 1961 is 
going through such a period of rethinking 
and shifting of policy gears. 

For this reason, I have found it valuable 
to study official speeches and to have 
attended recent weeks AAUW’s UN 
Seminar, the American Association for the 
United Nations’ “The 
United Nations other 
meetings where outgoing and incoming 
United States and diplomatic officials 
have discussed the United Nations and 
the United States’ role in the interna- 
tional organization. These sessions have 
offered clues to what we may expect of the 
United States in the United Nations in the 
future. 

To start at the top, the President out 
lined broad policy toward the UN in his 
Inaugural and State of the Union speeches. 
He expressed “increased” support of the 


in 
conference on 


in Crisis,” and 
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UN “as an instrument to end the cold war 
instead of an arena in which to fight it” 
and as “our last best hope in an age where 
the instruments of war have far outpaced 
the instrument of He 
“our pledge of support to prevent it 


peace.” renewed 
from becoming merely a forum for invec 
tive — to strengthen its shield of the new 
and the weak and to enlarge the area in 
which its writ may run.” 

These 
the 
on the international organization. They 
reaffirm the importance of the UN to the 
United States and recognize the unique 
service the organization can render both 


phrases, though brief, under 


score new admuinistration’s reliance 


to the new nations in their growing-up 
in 
between 


the massive bi-polar 
the 


processes and 


struggle 
democratic worlds. 


communist and 

These statements provide a backdrop 
for and give perspective on specific prob 
lems, for even now detailed policies on 
United Nations questions begin to take 
only in speeches of inten- 
tion, but in the arena of practical action 
as well, 

One of the most interesting trends 
concerns United States relations with the 
new nations of Asia and especially Africa. 
President Kennedy in his Inaugural Ad- 
welcomed the new states to the 
“ranks of the free,’ but then emphasized 
that 


shape, not 


dress 
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we pledge our word that one form ot 
colonial control shall not have passed away 
merely to be replaced by a far more iron 
tyranny. We shall not always expect to find 
them supporting our view. But we shall 
always hope to find them strongly support- 
ing their own freedom — and to remember 
that, in the past, those who foolishly sought 
power by riding the back of the tiger ended 
up inside. 


Most of the new countries are aware to 
some degree at least of the hazards in- 
herent in becoming too tightly enmeshed 
in activities of the Communist Bloc. How 
ever they do not equate this potentially 
new form of with 
Such encroachment, as Ambassador Chagla 
of India pointed out during discussion 
with members of AAT W's { nited Nations 
Seminar, presents a different problem. The 
term “colonialism” to them means the old 
form of domination of the Western Euro- 


tyranny colonialism. 


pean countries. It is from this familiar 


yoke, now more emotional than real, that 
they are gaining independence. 

In mid-March, the United States took 
steps to demonstrate that it recognized 
the importance of this highly charged atti- 
tude of the new nations. In a vote in the 
UN Security Council, U.S. Ambassador 
Stevenson supported the position of the 
emergent nations that Portugal be urged 
to speed its African colonies toward inde- 
pendence. By this the United 
States moved from the fence-sitting posi- 


action, 


tion of abstention which has characterized 
its votes on touchy colonial issues involv- 
ing our NATO allies on the one hand and 
the new nations on the other. Exclaimed 
the Indonesian Ambassador: “* The United 
States [in recent years] had lost its direc- 
tion. Now it is going back to Jefferson. 
You are the pioneers.” 

Continuing to balance such “ pioneers- 
manship” against the demands of NATO 
co-operation and the exigencies of the cold 
war will call for careful U.S. policy mak- 
ing. Meantime the development invites 
close observation. 

Important to the effective execution 
of national policy in the UN is understand 
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ing of the organization’s functioning capac- 
ities. Apparently the new administration 
has also been evaluating this situation: 
Dr. Harlan Cleveland, who as Assistant 
Secretary of State for International Or- 
ganization Affairs is a major member of 
the new team under Secretary Rusk, re- 
sponsible for policy making and decisions 
on UN relations, gave some of his impres- 
sions concerning operational problems at 
the United Nations in the Keynote Speech 
at the A.A.U.N. conference. 

He believes the UN “has color, clamor, 
climate, and climax.”’ He feels it is often 
“baffling,” operates on 
levels at the same time, 7. ¢., 


because it two 
the symbolic 
when it discusses principles or votes reso- 
lutions on disarmament, economic growth, 
and colonialism and the realistic when it 
deals with crises like Suez. This split level 
approach makes the UN appear to be a 
“land of paradox.” He stated that at the 
present 1) faces 
a “crisis of confidence,’ especially in its 
executive function, and (2) must cope 
with the “problem of making internation 
alism operational.” 

This 
phere in which Ambassador Stevenson 
and the U.S. Mission must function at UN 
Headquarters and also at least two prob 
lems of the United Nations in which United 
States support would strengthen its effec 
tiveness. 


time the organization 


assessment 


suggests the atmos 


Such support, as indeed any viable na- 
tional position in the UN, 
old faithful in the process 
informed public opinion. Eleanor Roose 
velt, who is currently serving on the U.S. 
Delegation to the reconvened General 
Assembly, emphasized in Washington in 
March the importance of developing in 
every country the kind of thinking which 
would enable its leaders in the UN to act 
in the context of world interest. As part 
of this, she continued, it is no longer pos 
sible to separate domestic and interna 
tional policies. “What happens at home 
affects how the U.S., and other countries 


relies on that 
democratic 


too, can act abroad 
Dorortuy B. Rosins 
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International Federation 


Council Meeting 


Dr. M. Marion Spector of Seattle, who 
is Chairman of AAU W’s International Re- 
lations Committee, will represent AAUW 
Meeting of the Interna- 
tional Federation of University Women 
from July 27 to July 31 in Alpbach, Aus- 
Dr. Dorothy B. AAUW 
(Associate in International Relations, will 
also attend the sessions. 

The IFUW Council is the 
body of the IFUW 
made up of representatives from each of 
the fifty member associations of IFUW 
and IFUW officers and committee chair 
men. No provision is made for visitors to 


at the Couneil 


tria. Robins, 


executive 


Conference and is 


a council meeting. 
Included on the 

reports from the member federations and 

IFUW 


conference, finances, 


council's agenda are 


committees, next 


plans for the 
and such other items 
as may be proposed by the national associ- 
The AAUW that the 
matter of questionnaires be considered. 
Other 


the meeting, as 


ations. has asked 


Americans who will take part in 
IF UW officers, are Dr. 
\Meribeth E. Cameron, President of IFUW; 
Katharine White, IFUW Treasurer; Dr. 
Althea Hottel, Convener of the Standards 
Committee; Dr. Minnie M. Miller, Con 
vener of the Cultural Relations Commit 
tee, and Dr. Elmina Lucke, LFUW Repre- 
United Nations Economic 


and Social Commission. 


sentative to the 


Conference in Mexico City 


IFUW hold its 
ence in Mexico City from July 13 to July 
19, 1962. Many AAUW 


ready planning to attend this interna 


will Fourteenth Confer 


Ihe mibe rs are al 
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tional gathering as nonvoting delegates 
and to take part in the meetings, work 
group sessions, and related social events 
which will be conducted as part of this 
conclave of university women from every 
continent of the world. 

Information about procedures for en- 
rollment may be found in the Spring 1961 
IF UW Newsletter, which should have been 
received for distribution by each branch 
sometime in April. Members wishing to 
enroll will fill out, as a first step, the form 
carried in that Newsletter and return it to 
Dr. Dorothy B. Robins at the AAUW 
Educational Center. 

There is a limit to the number of non 


AAUW 


Mexico City. Enrollments will be accepted 


voting delegates may send to 


first-come first-served according to a re 

gional quota system determined by mem 

bership distribution. 
Further details about 


enrollment will 


be carried in subsequent issues of the 


JOURNAL. 


Dr. Leet Honored 


Dr. Dorothy BF. 
Hall, the 
versity women In 


dent of IFUW, 


decoration of Commandeut 


Leet, President of Reid 
international center for 
Past Presi- 
awarded the 
dans l’Ordre 
ck S Palmes \c ademiques ‘| he decoration, 
awarded by the French Ministry of Na- 
tional Education, honors Dr. Leet for her 
contribution to 
tional work. 

Dr. Leet’s 
French her 
distinguished work in the field of educa- 
was Officier de la 


Llii- 
Paris, and 


has he en 


Franco-American educa- 


This is second decoration 


from the Government for 


tion: the first Legion 


d’Honneur 





AAUW FELLOWSHIPS AWARDED FOR 1961-62 


AAUW Fellowships with stipends totaling $247,000 have been awarded to ninety-five 
woman scholars for advanced work during 1961-62. Fifty Fellowships carrying stipends 
of $134,500 have been awarded by the AAUW to women of the United States. Forty- 
five International Fellowships total $112,500, forty of which have been awarded by the 
AAUW to women of twenty-eight countries. Five of AAUW’s International Fellow- 
ships have been awarded by the IFUW Awards Committee to women of Austria, Den- 
mark, Greece, Turkey, and the United States. In all, women of thirty-one countries 
received AAUW Fellowships for 1961-62. 
While twenty-six of the fifty-one Americans are working in the humanities, twenty 

five of the forty-four women of other countries are in the natural sciences. In both 
groups the social sciences are in second place. 


FELLOWSHIPS AWARDED TO AMERICAN WOMEN 


Beverly S. Almgren, Rhode Island: Elizabeth 
Avery Colton Fellowship, for preparation of 
dissertation in the field of Russian history, 
1905-14, for Ph.D. in history, Brown Universit) 
Svetlana Leontief Alpers, Massachusetts: Kath 
ryn McHale Fellowship, for research in Europe 
on treatment of Ovid in Rubens’ art, for Ph.D. 
in history of art, Radcliffe College 





Mrs. Almgren Mrs. Alpers Ilene E. Ave ry, Massachusetts: Colorado Unen 
dowed Fellowship, for research in Spain and 
Puerto Rico on three anthologies of the poetry 
of Juan Ramon Jimenez and preparation of dis 
sertation for Ph.D., Radcliffe College 

M. Michelle Bake r, ( olorado: Florence R. Sabin 
Fellowship, for research in the embryology and 
life-forms of a fresh water arthropod as part ol 
doctoral program in zoology at University of 





Colorado 

Elizabeth E. Baldwin, Maine: Florida Unen 
dowed Fellow ship, for archaeological research 
in artifacts from the Obion site, at Harvard's 
Peabody Museum and the University of Ten 
nessee Museum, for Ph.D. in anthropology from 
Radcliffe College 

Barbara Barlin, New York: New York State 
Endowed Fellowship, for completion of biogra 
phy of the late Justice James Clarke McReyn 
olds, as a dissertation for Ph.D. in American 
history at Yale University 

Barbara Budin, New York: A AUW General 


Fellowship, for research in France for disserta 





Miss Avery Mrs. Baker 





Miss Baldwin Miss Barlin tion, “A Comparison of Soviet and French 
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Communist Colonial Policy ‘Towards — the 
French Colonial Problem, 1945-1960,” for 
Ph.D. in government, Radcliffe College 


Carol E. Clemeau, Illinois: Anna C. Brackett- 
Julia C. G. Piatt Fellowship, for research in 
England on De Bello Troiano, 12th-century 
epic by Joseph of Exeter, and writing of thesis 
for Ph.D. in Medieval Latin from Bryn Mawr 
College 


Joan Connelly, California: Margaret Snell Fel- 
lowship, for research in Spain and Holland for 
thesis on La Semana Tragica, a protest move- 
ment in Barcelona in 1909, for Ph.D. in history, 
Bryn Mawr College 


Dr. Eunice Allene Cronin, Utah: Dorothy Bridg- 
man Atkinson Fellowship, for a taxonomie sur- 
vey of species in family Saprole qniaceae found 
in collections made in Cache Valley, Utah, and 
an ecological study of water molds from four 
differing habitats 


Jane Crowell, Massachusetts: Sarah Berliner 
Fellow ship, for research on correlation of the 
structural characteristics of the egg of the 
marine snail Jlyanassa obsoleta with the bio- 
chemical and cytochemical properties of the 
eggs; at University of Palermo, Italy, for Ph.D. 
in biology ; from Rade liffe College 


Dr. Bernice F. Davidson, New York, Chief 
Curator, Museum of ‘Art, Rhode Island School 
of Design: Hortense Major Fellowship, for pri- 
vate research in the early work of Perino del 
Vaga, assistant of Raphael; in museums in 
Europe, mainly in Rome 


Barbara H. Davis, Wisconsin: Ellen & Sabin 
Fellowship, for postdoctoral research (Ph.D. in 
English literature, University of Wisconsin, 
June 1961) on influence of Bernard of Clairvaux 
on thought of John Donne 


M auree n A. Fennell, New York: Marion Talbot 
Fellowship, for research in Italy on the parti- 
tion of land in Bologna durmg the 12th and 
13th centuries, for Ph.D. in medieval history, 
Bryn Mawr College 


Dr. Nina G. Garsoian, Assistant Professor of 
History, Smith College, Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts: Founders Fellowship, for research } 
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Dr. Garsoian Miss Glasser 
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Italy and France for a book on the background 
and failure of Emperor Justinian’s Armenian 
policy 


Hannelore Glasser, Ohio, Instructor in Art His 
tory, Wells College: Florence R. Sabin Fellow 
ship, for research in Italy on contracts between 
Renaissance artists and patrons, for Ph.D. 
from Columbia University 





Shirley Gorenstein, New York: AAUW General 
Fellowship, for preparation of thesis on the de 
velopment of militarism in pre-Columbian Peru 
and Mexico, for Ph.D. in anthropology, Co 
lumbia University 


Jo n Greenwood, Wisconsin New Nlexico 
Wyoming Fellowship, for comparative study of 
consumer credit markets in the United States 


and the United Kingdom: in England, for Ph.D 


Sister M. Theresa Miss Horine in economics from University of California 
Clare, O.S.F 





} Dr. Nellie P. Hankins, Instructor of English, 
, University of Maine: Margaret Lee Wiley Fel 
lowship, for preparation of an edition of the 
correspondence of James Boswell with the over 
seers of his Scottish estate at Auchinleck, to be 
published in the Yale Research Edition of the 
works of Boswell; research in Scotland 





Sister M. Theresa Clare Hogan, O.S.F., Pennsy! 
Nii Rice vania: Jean Lennox Kimmel Fellowship, for 
preparation of dissertation on the Middle Eng 
lish lyrics of British Museum MS. Harley 2: 

for Ph.D. in English, University of Notre Dam 
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= Marie Horine, New York: Margaret M. Justin 
— Fellowship, for preparation of thesis on king 
eed ship in English tragedy, 1561-1610, in England 
@ for Ph.D. in English literature, Cambridg 
; University 
Es ¢ wd ® 
yee Mrs. Kosinski Dr. Sara A. Immerwahr, North Carolina 


AAUW General Fellowship, for study and 
preparation for publication of the prehistori« 
and Mycenaean pottery found in excavations 
of the Athenian Agora since 1931; research in 
Greece, writing in North Carolina 


Mirella Jona, New York: Charlotte Dickson 
Fisher Fellowship, for preparation of a thesis on 
Stendhal’s short stories, at the University of 
Paris, France, for Ph.D. in French literature. 
Mrs. Koss Mrs. Kreuter Yale Universit, 
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Dr. Marjorie R. Kaufman, Massachusetts, As- 


sistant Professor, Department of English, 

Mount Holyoke College: Gladys Murphy Gra 

ham Fellowship, for preparation of a book on ; 

the comic aspects of Henry James’ major works . : 

of fiction; in England and Massachusetts BS 
Maria I. Kosinski, Connecticut; Shirley Farr r 

Fellowship, for research in France on art theories 


of Taine, for Ph.D. in French, Yale University Miss Lehmann Mrs. Lachs 


Joan D. Koss, Pennsylvania: Penelope MecDuf- 


fie Fellowship, for research in the processes of i 

cultural reorganization among Puerto Ricans 

in Philadelphia, for Ph.D. in anthropology, 
University of Pennsylvania ” 

Gretchen von Loewe Kreuter, Wisconsin: Mary ot 
Anders« n Fellowship, for postdoctoral research 


Ph.D. in American history, University of Wis- 
consin, June 1961) on the idea of genius in Dr. Lewalski Sister M. Candida, O.P 
(American thought from the early 19th century 


to the present day 


Phyllis Selt er Lachs, Pennsylvania: Pe nnsyl- 
vunia Delaware kK llowship, for dissertation on 
English diplomatic history, 1660-88, research 


to be done in England, for Ph.D. in history, 
Bryn Mawr College 


Shirley Jeanne Lehmann, Instructor in Political 
Science, Vassar College, New York: Esther 
Caukin Brunauer Fellowship (Helen Dwight a — 
Reid Educational Foundation) for postdoctoral 
work (Ph.D. in Political Science, Radcliffe Col- 
lege, March 1961), revising for publication 


thesis on French Socal arty, 1905-14: m 


France ? 6 
Dr. Barbara Niefer Lewalski, Rhode Island, Y * 
Assistant Professor of English, Brown Univer 
sity: Shirley Farr Fellowship, for research in 
England and France for a book on Milton’s 


Paradise Regained Dr. Olson 


Sister M. Candida Lund, O.P., Ulinois: AAUW 


General Fellowship, for dissertation on consti- 
tutionality of Sunday observance laws, for 

Ph.D. in political science, University of Chi- pi 
cago, research in Washington, D.C., Phila- 

delphia, New York, Boston 

Marguerite Moloney, Massachusetts: Shirley 

Farr Fellowship, for postdoctoral work (Ph.D. 


in English literature, Yale University, June Dr. Phillips Dr. Rearick 
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1961), revising thesis on Tennyson for publica- 
tion; in England and Massachusetts 


Irene Nagurski, Wisconsin, Instructor in Rus- 
sian and French, University of Delaware: 
Martha Catching Enochs Fellowship, for com- 
pletion of dissertation on Boleslaw Prus, in 
New York, for Ph.D. in Slavic Literatures and 
Languages, Columbia University 


Dr. Alison Gilbert Olson, Lecturer in History, 
Douglass College, New Jersey: Summit [New 
Jersey] Branch Fellowship, for research and 
writing on the attempts made by American 
colonists and the British Government to unite 


the colonies under one government before 1776 


Jean Pearson, New York, Instructor in Classi 
cal Languages, Smith College: Illinois Unen 
dowed Fellowship, for a dissertation on Virgil’s 
Aeneid, for a Ph.D. in classical languages, Uni 
versity of Chicago; research in England 


Dr. Norma A. Phillips, Instructor in English 
literature at Connecticut College: Shirley Farr 
Fellowship, for a book on the basic patterns in 
the works of Henry James; research in England 


Dr. Janet Cox Rearick, Instructor in History of 
Art and Director of Jewett Arts Center, Welles 
ley College, Massachusetts: AAUW General 
Fellowship, for preparation of monograph on 
the paintings of Pontormo; research in Italy, 
with brief visits to other European countries 


Jane Rosenthal, Lecturer, School of General 
Studies, Columbia | niversity, New York: New 
\ ork State Unendowed Fellow ship, for comple- 
tion of dissertation on an unpublished tenth 
century Anglo-Saxon Gospel Book, for Ph.D. 
in History of Art, Columbia University; re- 
search in European libraries 


Ora-Westley Schwemmer, Florida: Vassie James 
Hill Fellowship, for research in Belgium on the 
Belgian Colonization Company, for Ph.D. in 
history, Tulane University 


Eleanor Millard Searle, California: Virginia Hall 
Lanphier Fellowship, for a socio-economic study 
of medieval villeinage in southeastern England, 
1080-1550; research in California and England 


June S. Siegel, New York: AAUW General 
Fellowship, for preparation of dissertation on 
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Diderot’s style, for Ph.D. in French literature, 
Columbia University 


Charlotte L. Stough, California: May Treat Mor- 
rison Fellowship, for dissertation on the theory 
of knowledge of the ancient Greek Scept ics, for 
Ph.D. in philosophy, University of California 


at Berkeley 


Tamie W. Swett, California: Minnie Cumnock 
Blodgett Fellow ship, for completion of disser- 


tation on Rhoda Broughton and her correspond- 


ents, and subsequent revision for publication; 
in England, for Ph.D. in English, St. Anne’s 
College, Oxford University 


Janet Pose y Toy, Instructor in Biology, Witten 

berg University, Ohio: Irma E. Voigt Fellow 

ship, for laboratory research in physiology of 
fungi and preparation of dissertation for Ph.D. 
in botany from Ohio State University; research 
at Wittenberg University 


Judith M. Treistman, New York: Montclair 
|New Jersey] Branch | nenfowed Fellowship, 
for translation and analysis of recent Chinese 
archaeological publications concerning Neo- 
lithic period of Chinese prehistory, for Ph.D. in 
anthropology, Columbia University 


F. Marian Walker, Assistant Professor of Music, 
St. Olaf College, Minnesota: Grace Ellis Ford 
Fellowship, for preparation of dissertation on 
musical practices of Giovanni Coperario, for 
Ph.D., Eastman School of Music, University of 
Rochester; research in England 


Marina von Neumann Whitman, Pennsylvania: 
Michigan Unendowed Fellowship, for comple- 
tion and preparation for publication of disser- 
tation on public participation in private Ameri- 
can investment abroad, for Ph.D. in economies, 
Columbia University 


Kleanor Ruth Williams, Texas: Utah Unen- 
dowed Fellow ship, for research on protein mal- 
nutrition for Ph.D., Cornell University 


Ann E. Yanko, Pennsylvania: Althea Kratz 
Hottel Fellowship, for postdoctoral research 
(Ph.D. in English, University of Wisconsin, 
\ugust 1961) on the influence of Turgenev on 
the English novel; research in England and 
Harvard’s Widener Library 
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In addition, special awards were made to 
Elizabeth Urey Baranger, Pennsylvania, 
for research in theoretical nuclear physics, 
in France 

Dr. Margaret G. Davies, Associate Profes- 
sor of History, Pomona College, Califor- 
nia, for research in problems of estate 


management among the landholders of 
Restoration England, particularly the 


Temple family of Stowe, Buckingham- 
shire; at the Huntington Library, Califor 
nia, and in family archives in England 
Marion C. Hope, Massachusetts, now liv- 
ing in Beirut, Lebanon, for preparation of 


a textbook of basic social work concepts; 
research in Greece, United Arab Repub 
lic, Ghana, Nigeria, Sudan, Iran, Paki 
stan, India, and Israel 


Dr. Lucetta Mowry, Professor, Depart 
ment of Biblical History, Wellesley Col 
lege, Massachusetts, for study of Hindu 
ism and Buddhism, in India and Burma 


Laurie M. Perry, Colorado, for comple 
tion of dissertation concerning Galician 
poet Rosalia de Castro, for doctorado de 
gree from the University of Salamanca, 
Spain; research in Spain 


INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIPS AWARDED BY THE AAUW 


Dr. Esther S. Bolivia: Latin 
(merican Fellowship, for research in peri 
odontia at Institute for Dental Research, 
New York University College of Dentistry 
Zeinah R. Allos, Lebanon: to finish a Doe 

tor of Education degree in home econom 
ics, at the University of Tennessee 


Aguirre, 


Songsri Arjarun, Lecturer in Geography 
and History, Chulalongkorn University, 
Bangkok, Thailand: for work on Master's 
Degree in education, majoring in social 
studies, at the University of Wisconsin or 
the University of Michigan 
Lisbet Asmussen, Denmark: for study of 
geography of population, at the Univer 
sity of California at Berkeley or the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin 
Virt Baekkelund, graduate clinical psy 
chologist at Child Guidance 
inic, Copenhagen, Denmark: for train 
ag and research in clinical psychology at 
‘Vale Child Study Center 


University 


Iidri Bie, special teacher at Institute of 
Child Psychiatry, Oslo, Norway: for train- 
ing and research in group psychotherapy 
at Institute of Group Psychotherapy, 
Beverly Hills, California, and Claremont 
Graduate School, Claremont, California, 
where she has begun her work 
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Janny Boddingius, assistant in Histology 
at Department of Zoology, University of 
Utrecht, Holland: for work toward Ph.D 
in zoology at University of California at 
serkeley, Cancer Research Genetics Labo 
ratory 


Marie-Jose Cadoret, part-time assistant at 
Centre d’ Etudes des Relations Internation 
ales de la Nationale des Sei 
ences Politiques, Paris, France: for re 
search for a Ph.D. thesis in political sei 


Fondation 


ence on United States-Indonesia relations 
at Cornell University Department of Far 
Eastern Studies 


Hjordis Clara Celander, assistant research 
engineer at the Research Institute of Na 
Defense, Stockholm, Sweden: for 
study of aerodynamics and the measuring 


tional 


therewith at 
Palmer Physical Laboratory, Princeton 


technique in connection 


Dr. Margaret C. Cross, County Archivist 
Cambridge County Record Office, Cam 
bridge, England: 


for special research in 
English literature at the Henry E. Hunt 
ington Library, San Marino, California 


Marie-Therese Degrand, Luxembourg: to 
learn American methods of physical ther 


apy. Place of study undecided 
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Dr. Atife Dizer, Assistant Professor of 
Paleontology at the University of Istan- 
bul, Turkey: Aurelia Henry Reinhardt 
Fellowship for advanced study of the pa- 
leontology of Turkey at University Col- 
lege, London 

Ana Maria Romero Duarte, chemist, Sec- 
retaria de Hacienda y Credito Publico, 


Mexico City, Mexico: for study in quali- 
tative and quantitative mineral and or- 
ganic analysis at Columbia University 


Amina El Hefny (Ibrahim), Head of Re- 
search and Documentation Section for 
Supervisory Training, Productivity and 
Vocational Training Department, Minis- 
try of Industry, Cairo, Egypt: to obtain 
advanced degree in industrial manage- 
ment at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


nology 


Dr. Lili Fleck, assistant, Psychosomatische 
Klinik, Heidelberg University, Germany: 
to study psychiatry, specializing in chil- 
dren’s services at New York State Psy 
chiatric Institute 


Dr. Joan Grace Gordon, speech therapist. 
Wellington Hospital’s Board, New Zea 
land: for postgraduate work in speech 


therapy at Northwestern University 


Ulker Gurkan, Assistant Professor, Fae- 
ulty of Law of Ankara, Turkey: to study 
the sociological movements in American 


law at Columbia University 


Suharni Hadikusumo, teacher at Govern- 
mental Senior High School, Solo, Indo 
for advanced study of teaching of 
English as a foreign language at Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles 

Harding-Barlow, Junior 
turer, Chemistry Department, at Cape 
town University, South Africa: 


nesta: 


Ingeborg Lee 
for study 
of trace elements in cancer at Harvard 
University 

Dr. Aino Henssen, assistant, Botanical In- 
stitute of the University of Marburg, Ger 
many: for advanced work with the Insti- 
inte of Arctic and Alpine Ecology of the 
University of Colorado and with the Far- 
low Herbarium at Harvard 
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Ruth Lynden-Bell, England: for research 
in nuclear magnetic resonance, at Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, for Ph.D. 
from the University of Cambridge 


Dr. Olga Lypiridou, Chief Resident, Pedi- 
atric Section of Salonica Hospital of In- 
fectious Diseases, Greece: to enlarge prac- 
tical knowledge in the 
field of pediatrics. Place of study not de- 
cided 

Padma T. Mallampally, India: for gradu- 
ate study and research in economics at the 
University of Chicago. Has already begun 
her work 


and theoretical 


Bilgis Moin, Lecturer in Mathematics, 
Central Government College for Women, 
Karachi, Pakistan: for advanced study 
in algebraic geometry and mathematical 
statistics, probably at the University of 
California at Berkeley 

Lorna D. Nolan, assistant, Department of 
Social Work, University of Sydney, Aus- 
tralia: for study in work at the 
University of Chicago School of Social 
Service 


social 
Administration leading to ad 
vanced degree 

Varia Pardo, assistant, Library of Es 


cuela Profesionale de Comercio de Gra 
nada, Spain: for study of library science 


at Pratt Institute in New. York 


Dr. Siwalai Piam piti, Faculty of Medi 
cine, Chiengmai Hospital, University of 
Medical Sciences, Bangkok. Thailand: for 
advanced study im obstetrics and gyne 
cology at the University of Pennsylvania 


Ruth Rosenhe rg, tutor, School of Educa 
tion, Hebrew University, Israel: for ad- 
vanced study of the Bible as classical He- 
brew literature. Place of study undecided 


Dorothea M. Ross, Canada: for work on 
her dissertation in child development at 
Stanford University 

Chithathur Shantha, research assistant in 
statistics, Indian Council of Medical Re- 
search, India: for advanced study in sta- 
tistics at lowa State College 

Miliko Shima, assistant, Department of 
Chemistry, Tokyo University of Educa- 
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tion, Japan: for advanced study of the 
physical chemistry of high polymers. 
Plans to study with Dr. Szware at Syra- 
cuse University 


Joy Spruyt, member of Chemistry Depart- 
ment, Rhodes University, South Africa: 
for advanced study and research in bio- 
chemistry, particularly protein chemistry. 
Place of study undecided. Currently com- 
pleting year’s work at Mount Holyoke 
College 


Professor in 
Mathematics and Statistics, University of 
the East, Republic of the Philippines: for 
advanced study in teaching of mathemat- 
ics at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity 


Rosita Tiojanco, Assistant 


Ena Viale, part time professor at School 
of Chemical Science, University of El 
Salvador: for advanced study in physical 
chemistry. Place of study undecided 

Aviva Yahav, Israel: for work in clinical 


psychology toward Ph.D. at the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley. Currently 


completing a year’s work at Stanford 
University 

Michiko Yamazaki, technical official of 
Welfare Ministry, National Institute of 
Mental Health, Tokyo: for graduate stud 
ies in social work. Place of study undecided 
Dr. Catalina Zamora, University Optome 
trist, Centro Escolar University, Republic 
of the Philippines: for graduate study in 
optometry at the University of Indiana 
Dr. Franca Zoccoli, Cultural Assistant, 
American Commission for Cultural Ex 
change with Italy: for study in history of 
art, particularly modern trends in Ameri 
can art, at Columbia University 


Extensions (Full Year) 

Dr. Jaya G. Tyer, India: for continued work 
in use of radioactive isotopes at Univer 
sity of Wisconsin, for Ph.D. from Insti 
tute of Science, Bombay 

Dr. Renoo Kotrajaras, Chief, Dermatology 
Section, Women’s Hospital, Bangkok, 
Thailand: for continued research at the 
University of Pennsylvania 


AAUW INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIPS AWARDED 
BY THE IFUW AWARDS COMMITTEE 


Joanne Coyle, New York, Instructor in Po 
litical Science, Mount Holyoke College 
Mary E. Woolley International Fellow- 
ship, for research in France and Indochina 
French educational 
policy in Indochina, for Ph.D. in diplo- 
matic history of Asia, Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy 


for dissertation on 


Dr. Herta Haselberger, Austria: Helen 
Marr Kirby International Fellowship, for 
preparation of a book on the architecture 
of West African Negroes; 
Africa, writing in Europe 


research im 


Dr. Helene Marcoyannopoulou, Greece 
Renewal of 1960-61 Alice Hamilton Inter 
national Fellowship, for continued research 
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in cardiology at the University of London, 
England 


Kamuran Ozemre, assistant, University 
Observatory, Istanbul, Turkey: Ohio In 
ternational Fellowship, for astronomical 
research on changes in the spectrums of Be 
stars at the Astrophysical Observatory 
Mendon tn France 

Helle Salskov, research assistant, Depart 
ment of Oriental and Classical Antiqui 
ties, National Museum, Copenhagen, Den 
mark: Virginia C. Interna 
tional Fellowship, for research in Eng 
land for doctoral dissertation on Oriental 


influences in 


Gildersleeve 


and Etruscan art, 
for Ph.D. in art, University of Copen 
hagen 


Greek 
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AAUW news and notes 


University of Portland Approved 


The Portland, Portland, 
Oregon, was approved for AAUW mem- 
bership-eligibility at the February meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors. 


University of 


Dr. MacDonald Awarded Fulbright 
Dr. Janet L. MacDonald, AAUW First 


Vice-president, has been awarded a Ful- 
bright Grant for study and travel in India 
during the summer of 1961. 

She is one of twenty Americans chosen 
to participate in a summer seminar on In 
dian civilization, at Osmania University, 
the 
United States Educational Foundation in 
India in co-operation with the 


Ilyderabad, India, sponsored by 


government 
of that country 

Professor of History at Hollins College 
and head of the History De partment, as 
well as Chairman of the Division of So- 
cial Sciences, Dr. MacDonald has served 
AAUW in many capacities. In addition to 
the First was Vir- 
ginia State President from 1950 to 1952 
and served as Chairman of the Association 


Vice-presidency, she 


Committee on Social and Economic Issues 
from 1958 to 1959. 


Legislative Action 


On March 10, 
voiced to the Subcommittee on Education 


Association support was 
of the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare for Federal sharing of re- 
sponsibility with the states in meeting the 
national problem of financing public ele- 
mentary and secondary school education. 
One week later, Mrs. Raymond Pelissier 
testified on the same subject before the 
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Education of 
the House Education and Labor Commit 
Mrs. 
\ssociation Legislative Committee. 

Also on March 17, Dr. Eunice C. Rob- 
erts, Chairman of the AAUW Committee 
on Higher Education, appeared before the 
Special Committee on Education of the 
House Education and Labor Committee 
on behalf of Federal assistance in the solu- 


General Subcommittee on 


tee. Pelissier is a member of our 


tion of some of the problems created by 
rapidly expanding enrollments in colleges 
Edith 
Green, Chairman of the subcommittee, 1s 
a member of AAUW. 

On March 23, Martha Gable, a member 
of the AAUW Committee on Mass Media, 
testified before the 
Communications and Power of the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com 
Federal 


the states for establishing or improving 


and universities. Congresswoman 


Subcommittee on 


mittee in support of grants to 
Educational Television broadcasting facil 
ities. Miss Gable is in charge of Educa 
tional Radio-Television in the Philadel 
phia schools. 

In all four instances, 


AAUW and _ the 


mended by these Congressional Commiil 


the 


wilnesses 


work of 
were com 
tees for the quality of their contribution 
to the hearings. Copies of the statements 
are available from the Legislative Pro 
gram Office. 

Earlier action in this session took the 
form of a telegram to the Chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee sup 
porting ratification by the United States 
of the Organization for Economic Cs 
operation and Development. Many Jour 
NAL readers will remember that the OECD 
is the outgrowth of an American proposal 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION 


Fellowships for American Women, 1962-63 


One $5000 

Four $4000 

Ten $3000 
Twenty-five — $2000/$2500 


Open to women of the U.S.A. 


who hold the doctorate, or 
who will have fulfilled all the requirements for the doctorate, except the 
dissertation, by the time the Fellowship Year begins, or 


who have attained professional recognition 


Unrestricted as to age or field 
May be used abroad or in the U.S.A. 


Calendar for AAUW Fellowships: 


Application forms may be obtained 
Applications must be filed 
Notification of awards will be made 
Awards must be accepted or declined 
Fellowship Year 


August 1, 1961 
December 1, 1961 

March 1, 1962 

March 15, 1962 

July 1, 1962—June 30, 1963 


Requests for applications should indicate present academic status 


Fellowships Office 

AAUW Educational Foundation 
2401 Virginia Avenue N.W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 


Apply to 


(For information about International Fellowships and Awards 
offered for women of other countries, write to the above address) 





authored last fall by Under-Secretary of 
State Douglas Dillon. The Senate ratified 
the OECD on March 16 by a vote of sev- 
enty-two to eighteen, substantially more 
than the three-quarters vote necessary for 
approval. 


New Branches 


Three new branches have been recognized 
since the January JouURNAL went to press, 
bringing the total number to 1470. The 
new branches are Cambridge, Minn.: 
Boone, N.C., and Millington, Tenn. 


Viss Heinig Retires 


At the February Board meeting, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted: 


Resolved, That the Board of the American 
Association of University Women express 
its deep regret at the resignativis of Miss 
Christine Heinig as Associate in Elementary 
and Secondary Education, and 

That we gratitude het 
devotion and efficient service and her crea 


recognize with 
tive approach to the problems of childhood 
and secondary education; her co-operation 
with other national organizations in areas of 
mutual interest; her continuous efforts to 
and 

That we express our thanks for all these 


assist State Divisions and branches; 
professional services and for her gracious 
helpfulness and kindness to members of the 
Staff and the Board; and 

Phat this 
minutes of this meeting, be communicated 
to Miss Heinig, 
AAUW Journal. 


resolution be spread on the 


and be reported in the 


Christine Heinig joined 
the AAUW Staff in 
1947, with an unparal- 
leled record of achieve- 
in her field al- 
ready established. 


ment 


A pioneer in the 
field of education for 
children under 
the 


SIX, 
she set up first 
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nursery school to operate as part of a pub- 
lic school system in the United States. She 
also helped to organize and direct the 
National Child Research Center in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and lectured at Columbia 
University Teachers College, where she 
directed a preschool demonstration divi- 
sion of the Child Development Institute. 
The Kindergarten Traming College in 
Melbourne, Australia, borrowed Miss 
Heinig from Columbia to help reorganize 
its curriculum. After serving two years as 
principal of the Melbourne institution, she 
was invited by the Australian Government 
to help draw up plans for a preschool par- 
ent education demonstration program. In 
addition, she acted as educational advisor 
for “‘ Kindergarten of the Air,” a national 
broadcast to fill the gap when kindergar- 
tens had to be closed during World War 
I]. This continued as a popular broadcast 
and Miss Heinig later helped develop a 
similar radio program in Canada. In 1955, 
Miss Heinig again went to the Far East, 
this time under the auspices of the State 
Department International 
Exchange Program. 


Educational 


Her vast experience in childhood edu- 
cation was called upon in two other over- 
1939, the 
Council engaged her to 


seas assignments. In London 


County give a 
series of lectures in London to teachers of 
infants. In 1951, she was selected by the 
Department of State to serve in Berlin 
as a U.S. specialist in kindergarten edu- 
cation. 


New AAUW CNO Representative 


Mrs. Derrick A. Sherman, AAUW Second 
Vice-president, has been appointed by the 
Board to represent the Association at the 
Council of National Organizations. She 
replaces Mrs. Charles Concordia, Associa- 
tion ‘Treasurer, who has served in that 
capacity for the past seven years. Readers 
are referred to page 191 of the March 1960 
JOURNAL for a biographical portrait of 
Mrs. Sherman and her many achievements. 
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Honorary Life Members 


At its February meeting, the AAUW Board 
voted to award Honorary Life Member- 
ship to all living Past Presidents who were 
not already Life Members. The women so 
honored Dr. Althea Kratz Hottel, 
Dr. Margaret Morriss, Dr. Helen 
White. Other living Past Presidents are 
Dr. Ada L. Comstock Notestein and Dr. 
Susan B. Riley. 


were 
and 


Spring Conferences 


AAUW President Anna L. Rose Hawkes 
and General Director Dr. Pauline Tomp 
kins represented AAUW at the annual 
convention of the National Association of 
Women Deans and held 
March 21-25 in Denver. President Hawkes 
participated in a panel discussion an 
I Were Beginning Again’ —and Dr. 
Tompkins, speaker at the closing luncheon 


Counselors 


session, discussed “The Uncommon Com- 
mitment.” 

Dr. Eleanor F. Dolan, AAUW Associ- 
ate in Higher Education, and Dr. Eunice 
C. Roberts, Chairman of the Higher Edu 
cation Committee, represented the As 
sociation at the Sixteenth National Con- 
ference on Higher Education held March 
5-8 in Chicago. 


Wingspread Assembly 


AAUW Director Dr. 
Tompkins was one of the participants in 
the Wingspread Assembly on National 
Goals held at W iIngspre ad, the educational 


General Pauline 


conference center of the Johnson Founda- 
tion, in Racine, Wisconsin, March 16 to 
19 


The Assembly was sponsored by the 


Johnson Foundation with the co-operation 
of the American Assembly of Columbia 
University. 

Representatives of national citizens’ 
organizations and other civic leaders who 
participated in the Assembly examined 
five areas of national endeavor covered 
in the report of the President’s Commis 
National Goals: The 


sion on individual 
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and the democratic process; agriculture; 
organization, growth, and 
change; health and human needs, and 
United States objectives in world affairs. 


economic 


Spiegel Discussion Available 


An edited transcript of an unusual and 
provocative Arts discussion is available. 
The discussion took place last October 
between Dr. Rose Spiegel, psychoanalyst, 
and the AAUW Arts Committee. Dr. 
Spiegel, after studying materials from the 
Arts Resource Center, opened the discus 
sion with her observations on women and 
the arts in our culture today. Questions 
followed. Ideas for increasing the effec 
Arts 


guidance to members throughout the coun 


tiveness of the Resource Center’s 
try were explored. 

Those who read Dr. Spiegel’s article in 
the May 1960 JouRNAL on “The Experi 
ence of Art” will be particularly interested 
in this nine-page mimeographed docu 
ment, valuable perhaps as a script for a 
group presentation. It is available for 
twenty cents from the AAUW Publica 
tions-Sales Office, 2401 Virginia Avenue 
N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 


World Refugee Day 


The United States Committee for Refu- 
gees has asked co-operating committees 
and organizations interested in the caus 
of refugees to set aside a day in May 
as World Refugee 
Day and to make it a rallying point for 
action, 

Eleven AAUW branches (listed in News 
and Notes, page 49, October JouRNAL) 


May Day, or any day 


have contributed generously to this pro 
gram through the IFUW Relief Fund. 
Further AAUW individual or branch con- 
tributions should be sent in care of 


Swiss Bank Corporation 


Account No. 24049 of the International Fed 
eration of University Women Relief Fund 


Bask 


Switzerland 
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Donations should be reported to Dorothy 
Robins at AAUW headquarters for inclu- 
sion in the AAUW annual report to IFUW. 


Vew Items for Sale 


Members of the AAUW Committee on El- 
ementary and Secondary Education unan- 
imously agreed at their fall 1960 meeting 
that financing of the public schools de- 
serves top priority for AAUW study and 
action in Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation. To help AAUW to the 
pressing question “Where is the money 
coming from?” 


answer 


the committee has 


pared a “School Finance”’ kit. 


pre- 


The kit contains sixteen leaflets and re- 
prints from publications of the American 
Association of School Administrators, the 
Committee for Economic Development, 
the Public Affairs Institute, various com- 
mittees of the National Education Associ- 
ation, and from the AAU W JourNat, Also 
included are a sheet of questions around 
which a study might be organized, an an- 
notated bibliography, and a list of books 
which should be on the shelves of local 
libraries. The price of the kit is $1.50 and it 
is available from the Secretary for Pub- 
lications at the Educational Center, 2401 
Virginia Ave. N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 

\ new leaflet, just off the press, answers 
some of the many questions about the 
various ways of contributing to the Fellow- 
ships Fund. ( ‘opies of the leaflet can be ob- 
tained free of charge from the Fellow ships 
Office. 

The following are also now available 
from the Secretary for Publications: (1) 
Posteards in color of the AAUW 


lional Center 


Eduea 
one exterior shot, four in 
terior shots), five cents per card, or six 
Boxed 
notepaper with artist’s sketch of the Edu 
one dollar per box of 
$16” by 614"), bulk price 
100 boxes or more), seventy-five cents 
3) Artist’s sketch of the Edu- 
cational Center (814% by 11”, duotone), 
one dollar each, bulk price (25 or more), 
seventy-five cents each. 


cards for twenty-five cents; (2) 


cational Center, 


fifteen sheets 


per box: 
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TRAVEL TIPS 


Is there a bicycle rental shop 
near the Louvre?...Will my portable 
hair dryer work in Hong Kong? 


Your questions are fascinating! They 
arrive by the thousands from every part 
of America, as well as from places like 
Thailand, Johannesburg, British Guiana, 
Guam. And I am as intrigued as you are 
by the answers...especially to an occasion- 
ally baffling one, such as: Are crocodiles 
a problem to skin divers in Lake Victoria? 

With more than 12,000 personal notes, 
letters and post cards coming in each year, 
you can imagine how voluminous our files 
are. But if we still can’t answer a particu- 
lar question, we know where to find the 
answer—through our around-the-world 
contacts with our 525 offices in the 76 coun- 
tries which the Air France network serves. 

Of course, the same questions pop up 
again and again, the most frequent one 
being: Which is the best tour of Europe? 
We've sifted hundreds, and | personally 
recommend our 26-day, 8-country “Grand 
Economy” Tour. From $420, plus Air 
Fare, and includes sightseeing by de luxe 
motorcoach, tour escort, meals, hotels 
and tips. (Air France Jet Economy Fare 
round trip from New York to Paris is 
only $525.60.) 

Perhaps the answer to your question is 
in One of our booklets offered in the cou- 
pon below. If not, please do write to me 
personally any time you wish 


AIR:-FRANCE JET 


— eS 
| Miss Colette d’Orsay, AIR FRANCE 
683 Pifth Ave., New York 22, New York 
| Please send me 
| “Grand Economy” Tour (TSC-101/130). 
}““V.1.P. Shopping in Paris” 
“V.1.P. Currency Converter” 
| “V.L.P. for International Travel” 
Name 


Address 


| civ 
| 


My Travel Agent is 





Writers May Receive Criticism 
Writing is still a favorite study area for 
AAUW members. In the interest of pro- 
viding them with wider opportunity for 
criticism than their own branches afford, 
the Association set up a national Writing 
Project twenty-one years ago, Last year, 
127 poems and twenty-six short stories 
were submitted by seventy-two members 
in twenty-seven states. The AAUW writ- 
ing groups of the San Fernando Valley 
[Cal.] Branch and the Nutley [N.J.] 
Branch studied the entries respectively, 
attaching criticism to every contribution. 
Ten outstanding poems were then sent to 
Leonie Adams for further experienced crit- 
icism and ten outstanding short stories to 
Mari Sandoz. 

These last critics found the following 
works to be “relatively noteworthy” 


SHORT STORIES 

First Choice 

“The Summer of the Mountain Lion,” by 
Mrs. Lawrence I. O’ Kelly 

Second Choice 

“Penny Arcade,” by Helga Voigt Epstein 

Honorable Mention 

Red Sky at Night,” by Elnora A. Wright 

VERSE 

First Choice 

“The Lighthouse: Plum Gut,” by Sheila 
Gibbons 

Second Choice 

* A Bulldozer Unearths a Grave,” by Gay- 
nelle Straight Malesky 

Honorable Mention 


Legacy,” by Emma 5. Richards 


Entries in the 1961 Project are now wel- 
at the Arts Resource Center, 2401 
Virginia Avenue N.W., Washington 7, 
D.C. (see page 182, March issue). The 
deadline is December 31, 1961. 


come 


Seminar for College Seniors 


In an attempt to interest college women 
AAUW by 


them program in action, the International 


in membership in showing 
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Relations Committee sponsored a college 
United Nations Seminar February 28 
March 1. The program was arranged by 
Barbara Evans, AAUW UN Observer, 
and the Associate Observer, Velva Sabin, 
in co-operation with Dr. Louise Holborn, 
a member of the committee. 

On the evening of February 28, sixty 
seniors from Connecticut and Smith Col 
leges studied, during a dinner meeting, the 
role of the United States at the UN, with 
a representative of the U.S. Mission as 
speaker, and the work of nongover: mental! 
organizations on the United Nations, with 
AAUW’s International Relations Associ 
ate, Dr. Dorothy B. Robins. 

The morning of March 1 saw the girls 
seated around the horseshoe table in one 
of the conference rooms of the United 
Nations building with Mr. Malinowski, 
Chief of the Section on Regional Commis 
sions of the UN Secretariat. Mr. Malinow 
ski described some of the assistance proj 
ects which have successfully crossed nha 
tional boundaries. ** When you get to what 
you call here ‘the grass roots,’” he 


‘ 


said, 
“you get co operation. And co operation 
brings peace.” 

Martha Branscombe of the Bureau of 
Social Affairs drew a host of questions 
from the girls. ‘The key to social and eco 
nomic stability tin Africa is the woman,” 
she told them. “Women control all the 
money, do all the work. They produce the 
foodstuffs and the cloth and sell them 
in the market.”’ Miss Branscombe went on 
to say that African women lack training 
and described a workshop, held in Africa 


for African women, on developing and 


improving services for families in rural 
areas. The women carried back to their 
own villages what they had learned and 
SO spread the knowledge. 

William Jordon discussed the political 
role of the United Nations. “There is a 
wide area of agreement on the ends,” he 
said. “We only differ on the means.” 
Then Henri Corneil, of Belgium, led the 
students through the history and progress 
of disarmament over the years the United 
Nations has been in existence, 
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THIS GIANT JET FLEET... | 
SERVES MORE CITIES IN MORE COUNTRIES THAN ANY OTHER AIRLINE 


53 pure jets! This is the giant Air France Jet 
fleet. 20 Boeing 707 Intercontinental Jets — 
more American-built Boeing 707 Jets,in fact, 
than any other European airline. And 33 me- 
dium-range Caravelle Jets. The Caravelle is 
the jet Air France pioneered so successfully. 

Already well over one million people have 
flown Air France Jets. For Air France Jets 
fly around the world. Air France Boeing 707 
Jets fly direct to Europe from New York, Los 
Angeles, Chicago, Montreal, Anchorage and 
Mexico City. Air France Boeing 707 Jets 


also provide swift giant steps from Europe 
to South America, Africa and the Far East. 
And the outstanding Air France Caravelle 
Jets serve 42 cities in Europe, North Africa 
and the Middle East. 

The pilots who fly Boeing 707 Jets are as 
remarkable as the jets they fly — 6,000,000- 
mile-experienced veterans. No other airline 
in the world has higher standards for flight 
personnel. Small wonder that Air France, 
with a 42-year record of flying experience 
and service, is the world’s largest airline. 


AIR>FRANCE JET 


PUBLIC-RELATIONS PERSONNEL READY TO SERVE YOU IN NEWYORK. CHICAGO. LOS ANGELES. MONTREAL AND MEXICO CITY 
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Minneapolis Higher Education Study 


The Higher Education committee of the 
Minneapolis Branch has completed a 
year’s concentrated study on education in 
American colleges and universities and 
prepared a report embodying its pro- 
posals. 

While other reports and books on this 
subject have been published, too frequently 
only a few aspects of the problems have 
been included, or the discussion has been 
too involved to be comprehensible to lay- 
men. 

The Minneapolis report, entitled “The 
Layman Looks at Higher Education,” 


states: 


There is no point in arguing whether we 
should devote attention to quality or to 
quantity in higher education; we must pro- 
vide for both. But we need a new definition 
of “ quality”’ in relation to colleges and uni- 
versities. The term should not be applicable 
only to the few institutions that stand at the 
pinnacle of the educational system with re- 
spect to faculty, the rigid selection of stu- 
dents, and the difficulty of the curriculum. 
We must recognize that each kind of institu 
tion can achieve excellence in terms of its 
objectives. 

The United States has too few great col 
leges and universities; hence there seems to 
be merit in the suggestion that we develop 
a system in which smaller colleges in various 
parts of the country are affiliated with the 
outstanding institutions of our time and 
enabled gradually to build up their offer- 
ings to a comparable level of quality. . . . 

We believe that higher education should 
be available to increasing numbers of voung 
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from the branches 


and state divisions 


men and women, and that education must 
be a continuing process if we are to meet the 
demands of life today. Many sources of 
financial support must be canvassed; many 
more teachers must be found and retained; 
and thoughtful appraisal needs to replace 
complacency with respect to curriculum con 
tent, instructional methods, and administra- 
tive procedures. 


Should your branch desire detailed infor- 
mation for a similar or follow-up study, 
write Mrs. Donnell D. Etzwiler, 4371 


Browndale Avenue, Minneapolis 24, Min 
nesota. 


Portland Secondary Education Study 


Do our secondary schools prepare college- 
capable students effectively for college 
study? The Portland [Ore.] Branch tackled 
the question of high school education by 
studying the “ Kitzhaber Report” on the 
Portland High School Curriculum Study. 

Dr. Albert Kitzhaber, Professor of Eng 
lish at the University of Kansas, was en 
gaged by the School Board to supervise 
the study — an evaluation of local high 
schools — and approximately fifty con- 
sultants (specialists in their various col 
legiate fields) were engaged to make sub 
ject matter reports. 

A Portland Branch Secondary Educa 
tion study group (composed of Secondary 
Education committee members with com 
petence in one or more of the subject mat 
ter areas concerned) presented their own 
conclusions at a general meeting of the 
branch. They agreed with the major rec 
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ommendations of the Kitzhaber Report: 
The need and desire for ability grouping 
on a subject by subject basis; an emphasis 
on subject matter for its own sake; more 
incentives for teachers, such as lightening 
the teacher load; revision of textbooks and 
teaching guides in light of curriculum 
changes; some examination of and experi- 
mentation with teaching schedules, and a 
re-examination by colleges of their lower 
division courses. 

While the study group supported the 
general emphasis on subject matter, it dif- 
fered with the basic cleavage in educa- 
tional theory recommended by the chief 
consultant in the History and Social Stud- 
ies Section, 7. e., that the core curriculum 
for eliminated, 
making four years of social studies and 


the college-capable be 


history mandatory ; dropping the sociolog- 
ical unity (family life), and curtailing stu- 
dent research until it could significantly 
support learning. It was the group’s feeling 
that the two objectives were not incom- 


patible and each could be done justice by 


a good teacher. 

In summarizing its work, the study 
group reaffirmed its agreement with the 
purpose of the Kitzhaber Report, the up- 
grading of the high school curriculum for 
the college-capable, and urged branch 
members to 

give vocal public support to our School 

Board, our schools, and this report for their 

mutual efforts to meet changing educational 

needs. We shall never have a second 
chance to educate our own children and their 
contemporaries. 


Forum’s Theme: W omen 


More than five hundred guests braved the 
heaviest snowstorm of the past New York 
winter season to attend the luncheon meet- 
ing of the thirteenth annual University 
Women’s Forum, organized around the 
theme “Woman Power — Untapped Po- 
tential.” (At least five hundred more can- 
celed at the last minute.) Previously man- 
aged by Barnard College, the forum is 
now under the aegis of the New York City 
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metropolitan alumnae groups of fifty-two 
colleges and universities. 

Dr. Mary I. Bunting, President of 
Radcliffe College, spoke on “Women’s 
Education for New Horizons.”’ Other 
speakers were Dr. Elizabeth S. Ridder, 
community service leader, who discussed 
Volunteer Workers”; Dry. 
Elizabeth Gray Vining, author and former 
tutor of the Crown Prince of Japan, who 
talked on “Women as Fosterers of Val- 
ues,” and the Honorable Alice kK. Leopold, 
Assistant to the Secretary of Labor and 
Director of the Women’s Bureau, who 
spoke on “ Women: Attitudes Unlimited.” 


Branch, in co-operation 


“Women as 
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HAVING A BAZAAR? 


Let us send you a consignment of unusual and interesting 
articles from India, priced ready for sole, in a price range 
calculated to appeal to bazaar customers. You will not 
only make money for your own project, but you will be 
helping to raise the standard of livi 
Indio 


y of the women of 


Our consignments are prepacked, contain about $200 
worth of merchandise, and ore sent to you postpaid, with 
no deposit required. You keep 25% commission or 


sales, and return any unsold articles. 


your 


A package contains a varied assortment: 


Dolls in authentic costume 

Hand-woven ond hand-blocked cottons 

Unusual silk scarves 

Ornaments of rosewood, sandalwood, 
horn, and ivory 

Brassware not seen in stores 

Exotic jewelry in turquoise, silver, and 
ivory 

Id 


Please send a car 
blank 


WHITING INDIA GUILDS, Inc. 
(Non-profit) 
110 East 23rd Street 
New York 10, New York 
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Books for Valle University 


The Vancouver [Wash.| Branch has es- 
tablished a ** People to People” project to 
strengthen friendly ties between Latin 
America and the United States. The Uni- 
versity of Valle in Cali, Colombia, is a 
young institution, founded only fifteen 
years ago, and its need for books for its 
School of Humanities’ library was brought 
to the attention of the branch by Mrs. 
Hobart E. Brown, a college roommate of 
Jeanne Posada, wife of Valle’s Dean of the 
School of Economics, Dr. Antonio Posada. 

More than a thousand books and maga 
zines of literary value and textbooks of 
various kinds have been sent to Valle. The 
project is to be a continuing one and seven 
other branches in the state of Washington 
have enthusiastically embraced it and are 
planning similar book collections for the 
fledgling university. 


Arts-Mass Media Co-operation 


In an effort to develop appreciation and 
awareness of good music in children, the 
Elyria [Ohio] Branch Arts and Mass Me 
dia chairmen, with their respective groups, 
co-operated in a community project on 
TV programming. 

A group-watching experience of Leon 
ard Bernstein’s CBS-TV program of chil- 
dren’s music was sponsored for Elyria 
fifth-graders (two representatives from 
each Fifth Grade) under the supervision 


of the school’s administration and Music 
Director. The Arts chairman gave AAUW 
branch members a brief preview of the 
program the children were to watch and 
examples of what could be done by teach- 
ers in the schools as preparation for watch- 
ing these musical programs. 


AAUW Film Festival 


The Norwalk [Conn.} Branch has initiated 
a film series for children and young peo- 
ple, based on findings of a study group and 
Look-Listen Poll which indicated a need 
to examine the scope of available materia! 
in the field of children’s entertainment. 
Their purpose is 
to bring to children the types of films that 
are of high quality, good taste, and of such a 
nature that their imagination will be stimu 
lated and their desire to learn more of the 
world about them increased. 


The program, cited as an outstanding ex- 
ample of group co-operation, brought to- 
gether community educators, librarians, 
audio-visual directors, and members of 
the Recreation Commission. Senior Girl 
Scouts extended their services as an “ op- 
erating staff” at the performances and 
the Junior Staff of the Mid-Fairfield 
Youth Museum responded with an exhibit 
to help acquaint the young audience with 
“another world to conquer.” The local 
programmers of the CBS-TV children’s 


program “Captain Kangaroo” arranged, 


RESEARCH ENDOWMENT FUND 


The following form is suggested to those who wish to make gifts or bequests to 


the Educational Foundation Research Endowment Fund: 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Research Endowment Fund 


of the American 


issociation of University Women Educational 


Foundation, a nonprofit corporation organized under the laws 


of the District of Columbia, the sum of 


dollars. 


ne 
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as far as their format would allow, to 
show the films in their full context on the 
Saturday morning show. 

The “Children’s Film Series” consisted 
of “The Picture Book Parade” on Febru- 
ary 4 and four films of * Young Children’s 
Favorites” on March 4. The “ Young 
People’s Film Series” comprised “Fun 
Abroad” on February 18 and “ Across the 
Borders” on March 18. Both 
included five films. 


selections 


Hospitality to Hope 

The Berkeley [Calif.] Branch recently ex 
tended an unusual kind of hospitality to 
the young woman personnel on the S.S. 
Hope, the floating hospital ship whose 
initials stand for “‘ Health Opportunities 
for People Everywhere.” On board the 
ship when it sailed for Southeast Asia 
this past fall were three woman doctors, 
twenty-four nurses, one dietitian, and four 
woman medical technicians. 

Berkeley presented each girl with Mem- 
bership-at-Large in AAUW, which would 
entitle her to certain privileges as she 
traveled. Since the ship’s first stop was to 
be Djakarta, Indonesia, the branch alerted 
the headquarters of the Indonesian Asso 
Women with the 
expectation that they would welcome the 


ciation of University 


women on the ship. 

In addition, many branch members and 
their husbands who had been in Southeast 
Asia with the University of California, or 
on personal business, prepared a list of 
names and addresses of people who might 
also extend hospitality. 


UNICEF and the Community 

\n interesting approach to International 
Relations programming which involves 
both group study and community action 
is the Wisconsin Rapids [Wis.| Branch’s 
IR project on UNICEF. After a year of 
study, the branch made contact with 
most of the civic, community, and church 
groups in and told them that 
members of their IR committee would be 


the area 
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glad to put on a program about UNICEF 
for their organizations. 

Five teams of two members each are 
participating in the community action 
part of the project. With the use of slides 
(purchased by the branch from UNICEF) 
and a talk by both members of the team, 
programs have been given for five P.T.A. 
groups, a service club, two church groups, 
and the Wisconsin Rapids Education As- 
sociation. The goal is to arouse interest in 
a community UNICEF Trick and Treat 
program next Halloween. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Raise BIG FUNDS! 


Build up YOUR TREASURY $50 to $506 
with this winning plan that bas been so si 

in Ladies’ Clubs, Sunday Scho l 

Lodges, ete Your club will 

money risks 

You and your 1p can offer Coastline Nylon 
Hosiery, a qu eller. Supplies are sent and 
you pay oni } rehandise is sold and the 
customer satisfied insold lots may be 


t details 


y returned 
snd returnable 
1 meeting. Pte 
ve nan , ' name, acd 
and Treasurer, Mi 4 postcard TODAY! 


COASTLINE HOSIERY COMPANY 
P. O. Box 354 — Dept. A Lewes, Delawore 


PLAN NOW 

For '61-'62 
with 

SUZARI MARIONETTES 
For 
Fine Children’s Theatre Programs 
Contect 
SUZARI MARIONETTES 


830 Regent Dr., Westbury, N. Y. 
Phone: EDgewood 4-148] 
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BOOKING TOURS NOW 


° 


FOR 6! 62 


THEATRE for CHILDREN 
PLAYS DANCE 


CONTACT FRANCES SCHRAM 


* BRIGGS MANAGEMENT ¢ 
1475 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
Bryant 9-6780 
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Meanwhile study continues. Integrat- 
ing concern for UNICEF with IR’s cur- 
rent emphasis on emerging nations, mem- 
bers engaged in this study have concen- 
trated this year on UNICEF in Africa. 

For more information about this or 
similar programs on UNICEF, write to 
International Relations Associate Dr. 
Dorothy B. Robins at the Educational 
Center. 


German Class for Youngsters 


The Alma [Mich.] Branch, a year old this 
spring, is already functioning vigorously 
with forty-five members. Their first major 
project has been the sponsorship of a 
foreign in German for 
children aged five to ten years for one 
hour each Saturday Alma 
College. 

The idea originated with Luida Alssen, 
professor of German at Alma College, and 
classes were organized through her per- 
sonal contacts with teachers in the public 
schools. The members of the Alma Branch 
contributed group sponsorship and sup- 


language class in 


morning at 


port, sending announcements not only to 
the Alma schools, but to schools through- 
out the county, St. Louis, Ithaca, and 
rural areas; publicizing the project in the 
county newspapers published in these 
three towns and in the Alma College pa- 
per; making contacts, and registering the 
children. 


Multipurpose Branch Handbook 


What kind of publication will serve mem- 
bers of a large branch as a general refer- 
ence, challenge and orient new members, 
and stimulate less active members to par 
ticipate in branch affairs? You and Your 
Saint Paul Branch, a handbook recently 
compiled by the Saint Paul Branch, at- 
tempts to do just that. 

Each of the twelve chapters was written 
by a member acquainted with that partic 
ular subject and current dates were largely 
omitted so that the booklet would be use 
ful for several years. Copies were printed 
for the entire membership as well as sev 
eral hundred extra. 

The handbook discusses the history and 
structure of AAUW and the Saint Paul 
Branch; membership of all shapes and 
sizes; program structure, including spe 
cific branch programs and the broader 
AAUW programming concept; Legisla- 
tion; Fellowships; ways and means, Asso- 
ciation services, publications, and so on. 

Copies are available on request from the 
Saint Paul Branch, 990 Summit 
Saint Paul, Minnesota. 


Avenue, 


State Scholarship Brochure 


A four-color brochure entitled “Scholar- 
ship Information for High School Stu 
dents,” compiled under the direction of 
Mrs. C. A. R. Swenson, state Higher Edu 


cation chairman, has been issued by the 





A HEADQUARTERS DIRECTORY: where to write for what 


information on Association policy, Board action, 
and the like—DR. PAULINE TOMPKIN 


MEMBERSHIP: 


(1) eligibility problems, foreign degrees, branch 
membership policies, and branch organization — 
MRS. RUTH B. BARNES 


(2) status of individual member, records of indi- 
vidual membership or corporate membership, 
failure to receive JOURNAL or GDL, change of 
address, resignations and transfers, changes in 
officers and chairmen—RECORDS SUPERVISOR 





Orders for publications —SECRETARY 
CATIONS 
Program and other matters related to AAUW 
subject-matter fields—the s at 

as indicated on page 


appropriate 

256 of this JOURNAL 
Fellowships applications, awards, and adminis- 
tration —DR. RUTH ROETTINGER 


Journal Editor, publications, public relations — 
MISS ELIZABETH PHINNEY; Publicity —MF MARY 
B. BOYETTE 


Dues, subscription to JOURNAL and GDL, tax or 
legal questions—MISS ELEANOR J. SIE 
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North Dakota State Division. Designated 
as a state project by President Matilda 
B. Thompson at the 1960 summer board 
meeting, its purpose is to place scholarship 
information in the hands of high school 
girls at an early date. 

The brochure, with accompanying let- 
ters, was sent to guidance counselors, prin- 
student 
counselors in North Dakota in January 
1961 and was also distributed to all branch 


cipals, and other high school 


Higher Education chairmen. The subject 
matter is classified under two categories: 
(1) Scholarships offered through private 
service, industrial, and labor organizations 
in North Dakota, and (2) Scholarships 
offered through colleges and universities 
in North Dakota, with attention given to 
eligibility and restrictive phases. 


5.07.5. 


‘Two vears ago a referendum on a school 
building program which many Downers 
Grove [Ill] Branch members considered 
vital failed to pass by a large margin. 
Those in favor of the referendum formed a 
cilizens’ group called “Save Our Schools.” 
Their goals were to support school board 
candidates who favored making certain 
improvements in the school system and 
were willing to pay for it and to encourage 
others to vote for their candidates. 
AAUW organized an open meeting for 
the both 


opposed to the school building program as 


candidates of groups those 


well as those in favor of it and decided 
to tape the meeting for future use. Candi 
dates and the audience were told about 
the taping only at the beginning of the 
meeting in order to avoid previous nego 
tiations as to the tape’s ultimate use. The 
stipulated that they would 
if AAUW would be solely re 


sponsible for the tape and editing. 


opposition 


speak only 


The meeting attracted not only an un 
large audience but an unex 
The Mass 


Media chairman, who had made the tape, 


expectedly 


pectedly vocal one as. well. 


later had it condensed to half-hour length, 


with time equally divided between the 
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AAUW and IFUW 
| PINS AND CHARMS 


Both AAUW and IFUW pins and charms 
come in sterling silver, gold-filled, and in 
10 karat gold. The charms, which have a 
link for a bracelet, can also be worn ona 
chain as a necklace. The pins come with 


safety catches. 


er % Y 


Prices include Federal Tax 


Order From Secretary for Publications 


| 
| 2401 Virginia Avenve N.W. 
| 


Washington 7, D.C. 


yke check pa 


AAUW aired the re- 
cording over the radio just before election. 
Result of the election? S.O.S. won. 


two points of view. 


The Friendly 


tmmerican 


The president of the Boulder City 
Branch recently letter 
Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, United States Department of 
the Interior, thanking her for the hospi- 
tality program conducted by the branch 


Nev 
received a from 


the Commissioner of the 


for foreign visitors who come to Boulder 
City to study the Bureau’s Hoover Dam 
facilities. He wrote: “Such gestures of hos- 
the 
Personally, I cannot 


pitality win valuable friends for 
United States. 
conceive a better way of creating the true 


image of the Friendly American.” 
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Charlotte Dickson Fisher 


MPNWE NEW JERSEY STATE FELLOWSHIP, established in 1946, has been renamed in 
l honor of Charlotte Dickson Fisher, member of AAU W's Board of Directors. With 
a single exception, the fellowship has been awarded annually. 

In renaming its endowed fellowship, the New Jersey State Division gives public 
recognition to an outstanding AAUW> member. Currently chairman of both the 
national Bylaws Committee and the Building Planning Committee, Charlotte Dick- 
son Fisher has been an active participant in many phases of the Association’s devel- 
opment. A lifelong resident of New Jersey, she served on the first Board of Directors 
of the New Jersey State Division; has been State Treasurer, State Fellowships 
Chairman, State President. She also held various branch offices and served on the 
Convention Committee for the 1951 Atlantic City Convention. 

An AAUW member-at-large since shortly after graduation from Barnard College 
in 1918, Mrs. Fisher attributes her initial interest in the Association to the influence 
of Dr. Margaret Maltby, then teaching in Barnard’s Department of Physics. Under 
Dr Maltby *s guidance, the members of a college group al Barnard formed the basis 
of an early AAUW branch. Mrs. Fisher's lasting interest in the fellowships program 
began at that time, since Dr. Maltby was then chairman of the Committee on 
Fellowships. 


For other sketches of women for whom AAUW Fellowships are named, see Names 
| 

Re membered Thro igh I {/ wW I llowsh ps, by Ruth \W. Tryon order from Secre lary 

for Publications, $1.00). 


The following form of bequest is suggested to those who wish to make 


the Fellowships Fund a beneficiary in their wills: 


I hereby give. devise, and bequeath to the Fellowships Fund of 
the American Association. of University Women Educational 
Foundation to be held and administered in 
accordance with the terms of the Deed of Trust establishing 


said Fund. 
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